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T MAY seem a bit presumptu- By 
ous for a superintendent of 
schools to comment on physical 
eduation before a group of spe- 
cialists in the field.* However, a 
life-long intimacy with the subject 
and the privilege of watching 
budget allocations for physical education grow consider- 
ably during the past few years, together with a firm 
determination that the chilling winds of retrenchment 
shall not include this phase of the educational program 
as one of its victims, ought to give the speaker the right 
to appraise some of its objectives. While much of what 
will be said may seem of fundamental importance to him, 
he realizes that the thoughts expressed may seem quite 
hackneyed to you. 

Before discussing the particular function of physical 
education, let us consider the general purposes of the 
schools and the relation of those purposes to the democ- 
racy of which we are a part. The history of man is the 
story of his long and persistent struggle through the ages 
to attain certain inalienable rights. Our forefathers es- 
tablished this democracy as a cooperative endeavor to 
secure for themselves and their posterity the right to the 
pursuit of happiness. It was understood that no govern- 
ment could insure happiness itself; all that a human 
being could reasonably expect was an unfettered oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness. This right was to be guaran- 
teed to all and not alone to any particular part of the 
people. It was natural that there should be established 
and fostered in a nation, founded upon such a philosophy, 
a vast system of schools and other educational agencies 
through which this inalienable right might become real- 
ized in the life of every individual, each according to his 
several ability. It was not enough to guarantee the free- 
dom to exercise the right; the means to do so must be 
provided also or the pursuit would be futile. 


T MAY be well to emphasize that the term happiness 

as used in this discussion, and undoubtedly as con- 
ceived by our forefathers, does not refer primarily to that 
effervescent and transitory joy that comes from the ex- 
uberance of living, as frequently generated by the arti- 
ficialities of life, although it may at times include such 
gladness. Happiness, as we are conceiving it here, refers 
rather to that deep and abiding contentment that comes 
from the abundant life, even though such a life includes 
both joy and sorrow, success and failure, prosperity and 
adversity, sunshine and shadow, laughter and tears, 





*A paper presented before the annual convention of the American 
Physical Education Association, April, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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cradle songs and funeral hymns, 
It is not that we would banish 
sorrow from our concept of happi- 
ness, if only we can have the abil- 
ity to interpret the deeper mean- 
ings of sorrow; we would not ob- 
ject to the shadows in the pic- 
ture if we could but know their relation to the light. To 
be happy, we want to know the realities of life, whatever 
they may be, to be able to understand relative values in 
the midst of confusion, to be able to appreciate that 
which is good in the midst of that which is bad, to care 
for the deeper meanings in the midst of the shallow, to 
desire the worth while in the midst of so much that is 
trivial. 

This pursuit of happiness should take place in the 
world’s busy life and not apart from it. The story is 
told of two men who once tried to paint, each one, a 
picture of peace and rest. One painted a peaceful lake in 
the lonely mountain stillness—peace far away from every 
disturbance of trial and storm. The other painted a 
mother bird in her nest, hanging barely out of the reach 
of a mighty waterfall—peace in the midst of life’s tur- 
moil—the happiness that is achieved by an inner con- 
quest of soul and by faith in the eternal goodness of 
things. 


r IS entirely consistent that this democracy should do 
everything within its power to establish and multiply 
the means of pursuing happiness and to develop the de- 
sire and the ability to do so. But it should also make 
these blessings the common inheritance of all the people 
rather than of a favored few. That this has been ac- 
complished to a greater degree in this country than in 
any other should not diminish our zeal to continue until 
the ideal of our forefathers is realized. Those great 
thinkers who founded our nation a century and a half 
ago did not regard education as merely one of the inci- 
dental functions of the democracy; they considered it to 
be the primary means of accomplishing its purpose. This 
is evidenced time and time again in their statements. 
They not only regarded universal education as necessary 
to perpetuate the democracy, but as the realization of 
the purposes of democracy itself. 

An educational system can progress only as rapidly as 
the curriculum and methods of teaching can be expanded 
to meet new needs. It was necessary for the early schools 
in our nation’s history to use the curriculum and methods 
of the past and attempt as best they could to meet the 
problems of the new democracy. For more than a hun- 
dred years about all that could be done was to equip 
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the children in the elementary schools with the common 
integrating facts, knowledge, and skills necessary in an 
expanding pioneer society, to offer a limited preprofes- 
sional course to the small proportion who went on to 
high school, and professional courses to the more limited 
few who attended college. 

Finally, the receding frontier reached the westward 
ocean, cities and towns and farms stretched across the 
continent, and the country became established as one of 
the great nations of the world. The people began to turn 
their attention from building their homes and making a 
living to the attainment of those objectives of which 
their forefathers had dreamed a century before. Instead 
of a high school education for a selected few, the curric- 
ulum was expanded to enrich the lives of an ever-increas- 
ing percentage of those of high school age. Many types 
of colleges were established and the great state univer- 
sities, the colleges of the people, offered a widening 
variety of courses to enable an enlarging proportion of 
the people to profit from higher education. Today, we 
are on the verge of a great adult education movement 
and the next half century will probably witness the ex- 
pansion of the educational facilities in this democracy to 
all ages and practically to all types of ability. It is 
literally a dream coming true. This extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to all the people in a nation will be 
the most significant social phenomenon in history. Then, 
as originally intended, education in its many forms and 
phases will constitute the major activity in the democ- 
racy. 


HYSICAL education is a relatively new subject in the 

modern school curriculum. Many of its objectives are 
still somewhat vague and indefinite and there is often 
great disparity between stated aims and the actual pro- 
gram in practice. But this is equally true of education 
in general and may represent the condition that charac- 
terizes a certain stage in progress. Nevertheless, there is 
gradually emerging a philosophy of physical education 
that is coming to be rather generally recognized and ac- 
cepted even though there is a hiatus between this phil- 
osophy and what takes place in the schools. 

The idea that the physical side of life is important 
and that it may be worthy of attention in the scheme of 
education is not new. Certainly the peoples of ancient 
times did not neglect it and, in one form or another, 
physical education has had some part in every age and 
in every civilization. The asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
followed by the puritanical emphasis upon the intellec- 
tual to the neglect of the emotional and physical sides of 
life, probably accounted to some extent for the omission 
of such subjects as physical education, art, and music 
from the early schools of America. 

Whatever may be the explanation, as our people 
evolved from the pioneer stage and came to have time 
for the cultural side of life and as the activities of the 
outdoor existence gave way to the more sedentary occu- 
pations, the restricted curriculum and interests of the 
past became insufficient for the new day. Gradually, the 
philosophy of education broadened to include the devel- 
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Se 
opment of all sides of the human being and such sub; 
as vocal and instrumental music, physical educat vel I 
the manual and fine arts have now come to be os on; and Fou 
as among the fundamentals in most school pro nsidere Of 
this and other countries of the world. o=eh pe 


Lee difficulty in the program of the physical educa ar 
of the human being has always been one of waaae 
ce 


and of integration with the other purposes of life 
examination of objectives and procedures in many A. . 
programs today reveals distinct evidence that the pr i 
curriculum has not entirely lost all traces of ie 
physical culture and training of the past. In fact a ( 
few educators would admit the theory, a large part ; 
the present emphasis in practice is towards the bi : 
Is 


velopment of the physical side and to regard it as an end 
rather than the means to an end. P 
; This problem is not different in physical education 
rom what it is in other phases of the educational pro. 
gram. For instance, the criticism has been made that 
some of our training of the mind was in the nature ¢ 
intellectual gymnastics that fitted the individual only for 
doing mental stunts as ends in themselves. Altogether 
too much of our education of the emotions has been oj 
the lachrymose variety engendered by certain types of 
literature and cinematography. The objective in all edy. 
cation is to develop the best abilities and Capacities of 
every individual—intellectual, emotional, physical—iy 
such manner that they will contribute most to his pursuit 
of happiness in the highest sense possible. To do this 
one’s powers must become the servant rather than th 
master. 
Let us apply this more specifically to physical educ- 
tion. The aim is not to produce trained muscles ani 
strength for their own sake but rather for whatever they 
will enable the individual to do that will contribute ult. 
mately to his greatest happiness. The physical trainin 
of the past that emulated in its activities the balloon luy 
capacity and inflated muscles characteristic of the sport 
page pictures of wrestlers and prize fighters was as far 
from true education as is the insipid intellectual mem 
of some of our schools and colleges fed to anemic youth 
who dream of the day when they will be called upon to 
do the thinking for the world! How to develop the body 
so that it will function as a smooth-running machine unde 
as many different conditions as this complex life present 
and yet leave the person as unconscious as possible of tle 
physical side of his life—that is the problem. The pu. 
pose is to free the person from the fettering limitatiom 
of the physical. The body must be so developed as tol 
able to run at high speed if need be, or to run in inte- 
mediate or low, or even to idle sometimes if the persons 
desires. The power to relax is fully as important to th 
well-balanced life as is the power to drive. 
Thus, it is contended that there is no justification fr 
a program of physical education, or any other, except i 
so far as it is integrated with the purposes of educati 
in general. Just what the purposes of education are hs 
never been and probably never will be finally determine 
And perhaps that is as it should be. However, thet 
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rather general agreement in this democracy of 
that through education there should be afforded the 
- rtunity for each individual: first, to realize his own 
wers and capacities as far as they are essential to his 
rsuit of happiness; second, to develop his initiative 
and the right kind of critical judgment so that he will 
try to find happiness and be able to recognize it when 
he does find it; and third, to build into his life those 
attitudes and ideals that will enable him to claim and 
appreciate the abundant rather than the narrow life. 


would be 


ONCEIVED from these three standpoints, let us con- 

sider certain phases of both the education of and 
through the physical. The first essential of the program 
i; that‘ its learning experiences and procedures be so 
planned and adjusted as to recognize individual differ- 
ences. There is no other phase of education where it is 
so essential that there be careful analysis of need, a 
remedial program to minister to individual needs, and 
constant measurement of progress towards goals set for 
each individual. Such procedure is desirable in all edu- 
cation but fundamental and prerequisite here because the 
wrong kind of activity may produce irreparable harm. 
A program of mass gymnastics or regimented calisthenics 
or indiscriminate games for all students irrespective of 
their individual endowment should no longer be tolerated. 

In conceiving this individualization of physical edu- 
cation, it is not meant that the criterion is fulfilled by 
merely segregating the weak or crippled children in small 
rooms containing uninteresting apparatus or other in- 
struments of torture usually found in these remedial 
rooms. As far as possible, no child should become con- 
scious that his physical condition is atypical. Most any 
class has several groups of needs within it; a few may 
need segregation of treatment, but there should be as 
little of this as practicable. And the program should be 
as joyful as possible for all, not just for those who seem 
to be normal. It may be that the programs for some 
children should involve little or no participation in the 
ordinary activities. Even with those the procedures 
should be so planned as not to make them self-conscious 
concerning their condition. One of the most refreshing 
experiences the speaker ever had was watching a ball 
game played between two groups of crippled children 
who were seemingly oblivious of their handicaps. 


HILE much of the program of physical education 

is concerned with facts about the physical side of 
life and knowledge of its uses and abuses, a large part 
consists in the attainment of different muscular skills in- 
volved in various forms of recreation including play and 
games. Here again the question of balance is involved. 
Shall the boy or girl be taught to know but a small part 
of his great inheritance in the realm of play and games 
and to acquire to a high degree of perfection the neces- 
sary skills involved? Or shall the aim be to equip the 
individual over a wider range with a lower standard of 
skill for participation? It is difficult to generalize in 
answer to these questions other than to suggest that both 
immediate and deferred values must be considered. 
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Many students in school and college who concentrated 
their time and energy on football, basketball, track, and 
baseball wish later in life that they had developed in the 
days of their youth more of the ability to play handball 
or golf, to ride horseback, to skate, to use the bow, to 
dance more gracefully, to play soccer or lacrosse, or to 
appreciate walking or cycling or gardening or rock- 
climbing or some of the many, many other forms of phys- 
ical recreation. Is there not a tendency for those who 
play our games to specialize too much? It is doubtful 
whether there can be educational justification for the 
over-development which takes place with many of our 
school athletes. Not only is the practice to be con- 
demned from the standpoint of the excessive exploitation 
of the physical powers of the individual, but also because 
ultra-specialization demanded for participation in highly 
competitive team sports limits so much the range of the 
individual’s physical education. How frequently does the 
school and college athlete not only overdo in his partici- 
pation in those days but, also, because of the limitation 
of his knowledge and skill to a few fields that lack de- 
ferred values for later life, find himself unable to claim 
the happiness that recreation could contribute to his 
middle and later years. And then there is the person 
who developed his skill so far along one line and became 
so accustomed to winning that he could never be happy 
unless he excelled in everything he attempted. Who has 
not seen the old grad of the famous team of ninety-x 
who judges his institution from its president to its coach 
on the basis of a comparison of the teams of today with 
the great one of his day! All of these and many others 
like them are but pathetic products of unbalanced pro- 
grams of physical education, with lopsided emphasis upon 
certain parts of the program to the neglect of other parts. 


OT only is there a question.of relative values within 
the field of physical education but also between 
this and other phases of education. How much of one’s 
time and energy should be devoted to certain types of 
activities and how much to other types? This is the most 
fundamental of all guidance problems in a school system. 
No attempt is made here to solve the problem other than 
to call your attention to the fact that there are practical 
limitations of improvement that must be observed in 
physical education, as in all education. Little thought 
has been given in most schools and colleges to guidance 
in the program of physical education and yet it is doubt- 
ful whether the guidance function is as important in 
respect to any other phase of the school program. When 
we apply guidance to this field the whole program of 
physical education will shift its emphasis upon certain 
activities, new ones will be added, and others will be 
sloughed off as not suitable to meet individuai needs. 
The time will come when the student’s program of phys- 
ical education will be studied and planned as carefully 
as any of his other school activities and undoubtedly 
with as much profit to the individual concerned, even 
though competitive school sports may suffer some in the 
process. 
This attitude is expressed by the speaker as a result of 
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some personal as well as professional opportunities to 
appraise to some extent both the direct and concomitant 
outcomes of the physical education programs of some of 
our schools and colleges. Much progress has been made 
in the right direction but much remains yet to be done. 
The citizen of this democracy is the joint heir of a rich 
and varied inheritance. Many a student in our schools 
is kept practicing on the ball team, in the orchestra, on 
the debating team, in the glee club, or on certain of his 
studies far beyond the relative contribution that the par- 
ticular activity is making or will make to his happiness. 
There are so many opportunities in life that make up 
one’s inheritance that always the practical question must 
be met as to how far to go along one particular course. 
Allowance should be and is made here for a certain de- 
gree of specialization along the lines of one’s particular 
interests. It is the function of education to open as many 
treasure veins of the soul as possible and not to overwork 


any one vein when the opening of others will yield richer 
returns. 


ACTS, knowledge, and skills will always constitute a 

very important part of the educational program, but 
more and more is the emphasis shifting to include such 
intangible objectives as the development of initiative and 
critical judgment as basic to all learning. If these out- 
comes can be achieved in the schools it will be only 
through giving the students as many opportunities as 
possible, varied widely in nature and as typical of life 
situations as practicable, to exercise initiative and judg- 
ment under the guidance of the teacher. To an extent, 
the old declarative and imperative sentence education of 
the past is giving way to the exclamatory and interroga- 
tive sentence education where the child is led to think 
for himself in response to such questions as, “What do 
you think about it?” and “What would you do under the 
circumstances?” 

In physical education, as in other fields, there is a 
place for orders and commands and one of the most val- 
uable lessons a child or an adult can learn is to obey 
implicitly when he should. However, that does not re- 
lieve the teacher of the responsibility of developing an 
understanding of the necessity and reasonableness of 
unquestioned acceptance of certain types of regimenta- 
tion. On the other hand, there is far too much planning 
for the student, too much thinking for him all the way 
from the athletic coach to the gymnasium instructor. 

No other subject of the curriculum offers as prolific 
opportunities for the development of initiative and crit- 
ical judgment as does physical education if the one who 
is guiding an activity will but understand that the growth 
of the players, for which the whole process is primarily 
conducted, is the ultimate objective rather than the win- 
ning of some contest. This is true whether it is an activ- 
ity in the classroom or a game played on the athletic 
field. It would be most effective if the freedom of the 
after-school game on some back lot could be combined 
with the guidance of a wise teacher. The coach should 
not be eliminated but somehow he should be taught that 
his function is not to develop so much his own initiative 
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and judgment as that of his students and players 

It should be noted in passing that much progress 
been made towards these objectives. Students have . 
given a part in planning and conducting activities in ; 
gymnasium and on the playfield, in managing wien 
and otherwise participating in initiating anq ale 
procedures and programs. There is even some indicate 
that there may develop the practice of allowing pla : 
to have a greater responsibility for the conduct of 
own games. The coach, however, should certainly Pr 
retain as much relation to the game as a good teacher 
does to the exercises in the classroom. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject, a word 
more should be said about methods of teaching in th, 
physical education department. There is a place for firm. 
ness but not for that despicable type of humiliating 
treatment used by some coaches in an attempt to vet 
their players to exert themselves beyond what is good fy, 
them either physically or educationally. There jig y) 
place in any teaching for sarcasm and the sergeant-ip. 
the-army type of treatment of the student. Because of 
the necessity of sometimes giving commands and othe. 
wise talking to the group as a whole in physical educg. 
tion, teachers and coaches sometimes mistake their func. 
tion and assume that the process is more important thay 
the student. Fortunately, this type is passing both from 
teaching and coaching. 





T IS becoming increasingly evident that the fund 

mental objective of all education concerns the deve 
opment of right attitudes and ideals as basic to what has 
been called the abundant life. Physical education offers 
unlimited opportunities for the attainment of this objec. 
tive because of the personal appeal of its activities and 
the deep confidence usually extended to teachers ani 
coaches. Attitudes are established most effectively under 
real conditions where the person involved is affected and 
cares about the outcomes of the situation. That accounts 
for the fact that some of the most potent attitudes of 
life are formed during play and games and other types 
of recreation, especially when the winning motive is 
present as it usually is. 

Let us consider some of the attitudes that seem to be 
the special, although not exclusive, concern of thos 
teaching physical education in one form or another. 
There is the attitude towards winning and towards losing, 
one equally as important as the other. Some have con- 
tended that the game should be played for the sake of 
the playing rather than with the desire to win. Thi 
philosophy denies to those who teach and direct the play 
the opportunity to do some of the most effective teaching, 
to develop right attitudes in connection with winning ani 





losing. Unfortunate is that person who always plays m 
a winning or a losing team. Moreover, teams that cot- 
test should be as evenly matched as possible, ideally the 
score should be very close, and each team should los 
about half its games and win the other half, if the great 
est educational results are to be afforded the players. I 
is not meant, of course, that these results can or need bt 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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| Anthropometry 


ical educator has been interested in the health of 

the individuals under his care.* It has been the 
tradition from the time of the ancient Athenian pa/aestra 
down to today that one of the important functions of 
the exercise program was to improve the health. The 
physical educator of a generation ago was primarily an 
apostle of health, and it has been only since the days 
of the bewilderment that descended upon many middle- 
aged faculties with the introduction of the new psychology 
and the educational philosophies builded upon it, that 
physical education has, in some centers, turned away 
from that which has stood the test of over two thousand 
years, to pay homage only to the new education. I yield 
tono one in my enthusiasm for the educational aspect of 
physical education ; but I believe that it is seldom neces- 
sary when the second child comes to the family, to trade 
in the first born on the baby. I predict that as the wildly 
oscillating pendulum of new enthusiasm comes to rest, 
physical and mental health will still be major concerns 


isi the earliest days of the profession, the phys- 





of the physical educator. If this be true, we shall all be 
interested in any method that promises to be of service 
in the appraisement of the present physical status of the 
individual, and it is of such that I shall speak. 


HERE are at least four methods of appraising the 

physical health of the child. Each of these contributes 
certain specific informations, and no one is complete in 
itsei—if by complete is meant the presenting of a com- 
plete and adequate record of the individual’s physical 
condition. 

The first of these methods is to study the Aistory of 
the person and his immediate ancestors, in so far as this 
applies to his health. This starts with a study of the 





health conditions and length of life of his parents, his 
grandparents, and others close to his direct line of de- 
scent. This is one of the methods most commonly used 
by the physician. This method is of help in the total 
appraisement of the individual’s probable health condi- 
tion, but taken by itself, it may be extremely misleading. 
It is above all a record of the past, and the individual’s 
past was compounded of both heredity and environment. 
He who studies the past is never quite sure as to which 
of these elements has predominated. The person of 
today may have escaped from the environmental ruts of 
his forefathers, hence this method of health appraise- 
ment, while of value, cannot be relied upon beyond a cer- 
tain point. 


eS 
* President's address delivered at the Central District Association 
Convention, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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The second method is that of a physician’s physical 
diagnosis. In this kind of appraisement the physician ex- 
amines as best he can the various vital organs, interprets 
his findings in the light of his experiences, and comes to 
a reasoned-out conclusion. This type of examination js 
chiefly a search for departures from the “normal” or 
healthy. It is not apt at distinguishing between various 
gradations of health. With the healthy person, the find- 
ings are apt to be marked “negative.” In other words, 
it states that the individual, in so far as the examiner can 
tell, is not sick. 

The third method of examination utilizes such objective 
measurements as those of blood pressure, of the analysis 
of the body secretions, of blood, and of the excretions. 
It measures the rate of natural metabolism and frequently 
utilizes the X-ray. These methods of clinical diagnosis 
achieve greater accuracy and throw a little less strain 
upon the subjective judgments of the examiners. These 
methods of measurement are year by year increasing in 
number and completeness, but there are as yet great gaps 
between the need and the accomplishment. 

These three methods given above are all important. All 
three are used by the competent physician. The first 
and particularly the second methods are frequently 
adapted to routine medical examinations in the schools. 

There is a fourth method of appraisement, that of an- 
thropometric measurements, which is not at present as 
commonly used, but which supplements the information 
given by the other three. This method utlizes the phys- 
ical measurement of the body structures. 

Many who read this will turn back in their memories 
to the days of Dudley A. Sargent, of Jay W. Seaver, and 
of Edward Hitchcock, and will wonder at the temerity 
of the present writer in turning back the clock so far. 
May we suggest, however, that anthropometry has grown 
these last few years with the availability of new statisti- 
cal instruments of research, so that the new anthropom- 
etry will hardly be recognized as a cousin of the old. 
The chief fault of the old anthropometry was that it 
failed to take account of innate individual differences of 
build except that of height, and insisted that all persons 
of a given sex, age, and height should be alike otherwise. 
The new anthropometry, recognizing the validity of hered- 
itary individual differences, provides standards for the 
individual, and through the use of the proper structural 
and functional measurements offers a more valid method 
of appraising with a fair degree of accuracy the physical 
status of the individual. 


There is a large variety of such measurement. In 


this paper I shall discuss only the ones that have been 








Figure 1—Three body types. These boys are 
built quite differently; and although they are 
approximately the same height, they should be 
of different weights. 


proven to have real usefulness and that can be given in 
schools or other social institutions with relative ease and 
accuracy by a well-trained nurse or teacher as well as by 
a physician. We shall here discuss only the measurement 
and appraisement of weight, of fat, of muscle mass, of 
the capacity of the lungs, of metabolic rate, and of pres- 
ent health condition. 

Body Weight—For years the weight of the body has 
been used as one index of health. In the early history 
of the attempts to use weight as a scientific measurement 
of health, standards were devised which were simply the 
average weights of a large number of healthy people of 
a given sex, age, and height. This procedure, while it is 
useful for a fairly large proportion of humanity, may be 
subject to error when used with others; for people differ 
in build from the heavy-boned, large-chested, stocky type 
to the other extreme of the slighter-boned, slender- 
chested, long-legged type. These people cannot all be 


FigurelV.—This 
boy is slightly 
lower than aver- 
age in fat, but 
is about 5 per 
cent over nor- 
mal in muscular 
development. He 
is 12 per cent 
over normal in 
weight. 
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Figure I|._—Three body types; side view. 
Figure IIl shows the levels at which the different measurements 
mentioned in this paper are taken. 
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Figure Il. 


The dotted lines represent 
girths, and the solid lines represent widths. 


judged by the same average standard. (Figures I and I) 
For this reason certain algebraic equations have been 
devised from which it is possible to compute, from cer. 
tain skeletal measurements, the weight which is best for 
any given individual build. 

In using these equations, the height, chest girth (whic 
has first been corrected for superfluous or deficient fat), 
the width of the hips, the width of the elbow, and the 
width of the knee are all utilized. (Figure III.) If we 
think of the individuals as a sort of propped-up “log. 
on-end,” we may think of height as measuring his length, 
the chest and hip measurements as measuring his gen- 
eral thickness, and the measurements of his elbow and 
knee as giving an indication of the size and weight of his 
bony skeleton. This method is valuable for almost.all 
ages of children and young adults, and can be applied 
with much greater accuracy than the ordinary age-height- 
weight tables. The standard weight is determined by 
tables devised from such equations,’ and this is divided 
in the actual weight as determined by the scales. This 
tells what percentage the individual is over- or under. 
weight, as compared with others of his own skeletal build. 
When one has determined that the individual is over- ot 
under-weight, this information is valuable in itself but 
does not go as far as is desirable. It is quite possible 
that an individual may be under-weight and still be wel 
nourished. Such a condition would be found when the 
amount of fat is adequate but the muscular system is 
underdeveloped. It is, therefore, desirable to study the f 
amount and condition of fat and the amount and cond: 
tion of muscle. (Figures IV and V.) 

The Amount of Fat.—In recent years a simple instr 
ment has been devised for measuring the relative amoutl 





1 Typical regression equations for the prediction of normal weight 
may be seen in the two equations’ that follow. These are equatiols 
for college men and women, and are in metric units throughout. 

a) Men. Weight = .2359 Height + .9641 Chest girth + 1.14 
Width of hips at crests + 2.480 Width of knee — 112.8. i 

b) Women. Weight = .3165 Height + .8041 Chest girth + 6508 
Width of hips at crests + 3.608 Width of knee — 105.2. 
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Figure V.—This boy is 2 per cent over normal in 

fat, but is 8/2 per cent under normal in muscular 

development. He is 7 per cent under average in 
weight. 


of fat just under the skin.? It is found that this amount 
of measured fat bears a high relationship to the total fat 
on the body, and the total amount of fat on the body is 
closely related to the general condition of nourishment. 
At the present time, it seems best to measure fat on the 
arm, the chest, the back, and the side. These measure- 
ments have not as yet been refined to the point of per- 
fectly predicting the total amount of fat on the body, 
(Figure VI) for the body fat is not distributed evenly 
over the whole body, but accumulates in corpulent indi- 
viduals more thickly in certain “fat pads” than it does 
in other areas (Figure VII), hence these measurements 
must still be applied and interpreted by one who has 
some degree of experience. (Figure VIII.) This, how- 
ever, is true of almost any measurement where the human 
being is concerned, and nowhere is it more true than in 
the field of medicine. From standards for fat which have 
been established for each age group, one determines to 
what extent under-weight may be due to under-nutrition. 

Muscular Development.—The development of muscu- 
lar system varies with different builds of people. A com- 
monly observed example of this is seen in the horse, 
where the draft horse is the possessor of much bulkier 
muscles than the race horse. In the estimation of muscu- 
lar development it is necessary to use certain formulae 
such as those used to compute a standard weight for the 
individual. These formulae are computed from the girths 
of the chest and the width of the elbow or the width of 
the knee, and the norms or standards are read directly 
from a table. 

In the use of these measurements of muscle mass, the 
observer takes into account the habitual activity of the 
child, his under- or over-weight, and certain elements in 
his personal history. Neither the fat measurement nor 
the measurement of muscle can be properly interpreted 


2 These instruments may be purchased through the American Child 
Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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Figure VI.—An illustration of how one 
of the measurements is taken. 


Figure VIIl.—Places for measuring the 
fat and subcutaneous tissue. 


without combining these findings with those of weight. 
and with other measurements to be described below. 
When properly used, however, they tell us much concern- 
ing the long-time physical condition of the individual 
measured. By this phrase is meant the condition of the 
individual as developed by the relatively remote as well 
as the immediate past. Weight or fat may vary rapidly, 
under certain conditions. Muscular development is a 
slower process and often tells more about the previous 
health of the child than does under- or over-weight or fat. 

These finds are also influenced by other functions of 
the body. To give one illustration, an over-activity of the 


‘thyroid gland would change the picture immediately. 


Hence it will be seen that the conditions of weight, of fat, 
and of muscle are indications of the probable health of 
the child, but these measurements must always be studied 
in connection with other findings. 

The Breathing Capacity of the Lungs.—This is com- 
monly measured with a spirometer; an instrument which 
measures the total volume of air expired. The reading 
on the instrument is compared with the average for indi- 


Figure VII.—The distribution of the fat pads on the body. The shaded 
areas represent the distribution of the pads. 
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viduals of the same sex, age, height, and weight, and a 
standard is obtained for the individual. In the meas- 
uring of this breathing capacity, certain precautions must 
be observed because of the fact that there is a possible 
amount of subjective element of misunderstanding and 
of lack of effort against which the measurer must guard. 

There are two bases of judgment. The first is that of 
how much above or below the standard the individual’s 
record may be. Breathing capacity above the standard 
seems to have little positive significance. A breathing 
capacity as much as 10 per cent below the standard, how- 
ever, is an indication that there is a possible physical 
deficiency of the individual which should call for a care- 
ful medical examination. If the individual’s breathing 
capacity is as much as 15 per cent below his standard, he 
is almost certainly in poor condition and should seek 
competent medical advice. 

The second method of using breathing capacity neces- 
sitates a year-by-year examination. If the record of one 
year is significantly lower than that of the previous year 
there is almost certainly a disease condition which should 
call for immediate medical attention. It would be a very 
valuable thing if there might be a yearly measurement of 
the breathing capacity of all pupils in our school systems, 
and if this were checked upon year by year for signifi- 
cant changes. Increase or decrease should, of course, be 
computed not from the actual figures from the year be- 
fore, but from the percentage deviation from the stand- 
ards of both times. Such changes are not due entirely to 
pathological conditions in the lungs; diseased conditions 
of the heart and of some other organs are frequently re- 
flected in a decreased breathing capacity.* 

The Rate of Metabolism—tThe physician frequently 
desires to obtain a measurement of the rate at which the 
body is burning its fuel when at rest. This rate is called 
the basal metabolic rate. To measure this with great 
accuracy is rather an expensive process and takes a large 
amount of time. Approximations to the more accurate 
results of the laboratory measurements of the basal meta- 
bolic rate may be obtained by the method of Dr. Marion 
Reed,‘ who has developed a formula for estimating this 
rate from the pulse rate and the blood pressure. This 
should be utilized by the non-medical observer if, and 
only if, that observer is adequately trained both in the 
theory of metabolism and in the techniques of reading 
blood pressure. This training is not excessively difficult 
to acquire, however, and the method may be used where 
it is needed. 

There is little or no reason for an attempt to practice 
this measurement as a routine. It is a supplementary 
measurement to be used on the under-weight individual, 
the individual with a very slow or a very fast pulse, or 
with other signs or symptoms which would indicate a 
possible deficiency or excess in the metabolic rate. Like 
some of the other suggested measurements, it is simply 
8 The best reference on this subject in English is: J. A. Myers, 
The Vital Capacity of the Lungs. Published by Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1925. The bibliography is complete to the date 
of publication. 

4See J. Marion Reed, “Basal Pulse Rate and Pulse Pressure 


Changes Accompanying Variations in the Basal Metabolic Rate,” 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 34:553-565 (October 15, 1924). 
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one method of physical appraisement and mus 
and interpreted intelligently. Findings that 
nificantly from the normal should be called t 
tion of the proper medical authority. 

Body Type.—There is a need, as yet general] 
for utilizing certain measurements of the body to estim: 

. : ate 
the probable resistance to environmental demands, Thi 
may be made clear by an example. The whole sian 
of the body—which can be represented by its weight— 
must be nourished if the organism is to live. This nour- 
ishment, however, must be absorbed from the inner Sur- 
face of the digestive tract, and the greater the amount of 
surface in proportion to the volume, the less will be the 
strain upon the digestive function. In the human organ. 
ism, hereditary differences of build provide certain people 
with a relatively smaller absorptive surface per cubic unit 
of volume than is true of others. 

It has been found that individuals of radically different 
builds tend to be susceptible to different kinds of diseases. 
Even the two extremes of build are not mutually excly- 
sive, so far as their disease histories are concerned; but 
the tendencies are sufficiently clear to render this esti. 
mate of build a useful agent in the formulation of advice 
for the regimen of the hygienic life. 

As an illustration, let us contrast two individuals of 
two extremes of type. Let us, on the one hand, consider 
the tall, thin, long-necked, narrow-faced individual, with 
arms and legs long in proportion to the length of his 
trunk, and with a narrow costal angle. In keeping with 
this dominance of length over width, let us speak of him 
as the “linear” type. Let us on the other hand consider 
the shorter, stockier individual, with a short neck, a large 
chest and abdomen, short limbs in proportion to the 
length of his trunk, and with a wide face, broad extrem- 
ities, and a wide costal angle. In keeping with the em- 
phasis on width and thickness as contrasted to height, 
let us call him a “lateral” type. A number of studies of 
the diseases to which these two extreme types are subject, 
and the predominating causes of death of the two, shows 
that their disease tendencies are not alike. The linears 
quite outnumber the laterals in the frequency with which 
they succumb to pulmonary and other forms of tubercu- 
losis, to other respiratory diseases, to gastric ulcers, and 
to digestive disturbances generally. They comprise al- 
most all of those with enlarged lymph glands, and those 
with a high thyroid function—in fact hyperthyroidism is 
probably one of the important causes of their being 
linears. The majority of the cases of visceroptosis and 
of poor posture are of this group. 

The laterals, on the other hand, are relatively free 
from these disorders, but contain the majority of those 
suffering from diseases of the gall bladder, of the heart, 
of the kidneys, and from circulatory disturbances in gen- 
eral. This group contains most of those with arterio- 
sclerosis and with high blood pressure. 

Kretchmer, a European psychiatrist, contends that the 
linears hold almost a monopoly on dementia praecox, 
while the laterals lead in the manic-depressive types of 
mental disorder. Kretchmer further states that these 
same tendencies for type hold in the so-called normal 
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variations of disposition that form many of the problems 
in mental hygiene.° 

I hope it is clear that I have here contrasted only ex- 
treme types; that I have presented facts alleged in the 
medical literature which apply on the average, but to 
which there are many exceptions. The intermediate types 
shade off from the two extremes both in build and in 
tendencies to disease, and there are many mixed types 
which complicate this all-too-simple picture which I have 
painted here. ; 

Part of the explanation of these statements is held by 
students of medical anthropometry to lie in the fact that 
the linears have a relatively smaller intestinal equipment 
for the absorption of nourishment, which equipment is 
easily overworked, and leads to digestive disturbances 
and to under-nourishmeat in general; but which in con- 
sequence of the relatively smaller amount that is digested 
and absorbed, does not throw an excessive load on the 
kidneys, does not lead to over-calcification of the blood 
vessels, and as a consequence, does not overwork the 
heart. The relatively poorer endowment of the structures 
derived from the epithelial tissues results in their being 
more than average susceptible. 

The laterals, on the other hand, are over-blessed with 
digestive viscera for the absorption of food. Liking to 
eat, this type ingests too much, digests it, and as a result 
throws an excessive load on the organs of circulation and 
of elimination—and suffers accordingly. Their boilers are 
too large for their engines, and the biological pressure 
tends to run too high. 

The business of the anthropometrist, of course, is not 
to diagnose disease with the calipers and the tape, if in- 
deed that were possible; but this field, as yet largely un- 
explored, offers an excellent opportunity for study into 
the possibilities of more individualized advice in the 
area of hygienic regimen than is at present characteristic 
of hygienic advice in general. This field is, in my opin- 
ion, one in which there has been much careless writing, 
one in which many sweeping generalizations have been 
made which will have to be revised—but one in which 
the future is very bright for those who are willing to 
stake out studies that will carry over a period of years. 

There are several measurement techniques available 
which distinguish these differences of build with a rela- 
tively high degree of accuracy, and progressive physicians 
and others who concern themselves with the health of the 
child are increasingly utilizing them. 

Measurements of “Present Condition.”—The individ- 
ual fluctuates from time to time in his health condition. 
One is well today and suffers from a bad cold tomorrow. 
Usually this is not a change in organic capacity, but 
purely in the temporary functioning of some of the or- 
gans, or the organism as a whole. Several methods have 

5R. B. Bean, “The Two European Types,” Amer. Jr. of Anatomy, 
Vol. 31 (March, 1923). 

C. B. Davenport, Body Build; Its Development and Inheritance. 

George Draper, Disease and the Man. 

Ernst Kretchmer, Physique and Character. 

Charles R. Stockard, “Human Types and Growth Reactions.” 
Amer. Jr. of Anatomy, 31:26 (January, 1923). 

John Bryant, “The Carnivorous and Herbivorous Types in Man; 


the Possibility and Utility of Their Recognition,” Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jr. (March, 1915, and September, 1915). 
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been devised for measuring this condition by means of 
the reaction of the pulse and the blood pressure to cer- 
tain positions and exercises. At least three of these meth- 
ods are of real value. 

The first of these to be taken seriously by the medical 
profession was the test formulated by Dr. E.C. Sehnei- 
der* This scores the standing and reclining pulse rate, 
the standing and reclining systolic blood pressure, the 
increase of pulse rate and of blood pressure on rising 
from a reclining to a standing position, the increase of 
pulse rate following a standardized dosage of exercise, 
and the recovery of the standing pulse rate in the two 
minutes following this exercise. This test was developed 
during the war, and has been found to have a marked 
usefulness when interpreted in connection with other 
findings, though many of the items of the test are rela- 
tively valueless as used in the test itself. 

The second and much more simple test is the pulse 
ratio test first proposed by Profesor Hambly of England. 
This has been modified and simplified by Professor W. 
W. Tuttle’ of the State University of Iowa, and is more 
frequently used in this country in this latter form. It 
consists of recording the normal standing pulse rate and 
then recording the pulse count for the two minutes imme- 
diately following each of two series of graded exercises. 
A final score is obtained from these results. This method 
is simple, rapid, and easy to apply, and requires no ex- 
pensive apparatus. (Figure IX.) 

Figue 1X.—Comparison of pulse ratio test of heart with non-com- 
: pensated organic lesion and a normal heart. 
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NUMBER OF STEPS 


The third method was devised by the writer® and con- 
sists of recording the standing pulse rate and the stand- 
ing diastolic blood pressure before exercise, and the pulse 
rate following a standard exercise; these results are com- 
bined by a simple formula from which the condition index 
is obtained immediately. This research was done on a 

(Continued on Page 46) 

6E. C. Schneider, “A Cardiovascular Rating as a Measure of 
Physical Fatigue and Efficiency,” Jr. Amer. Med. Asso., 74:1507 
(May, 1920). 

7W. W. Tuttle, “The Use of the Pulse-Ratio Test for Rating 
Physical Efficiency,” Research Quarterly, II:5 (May, 1931). 


8C. H. McCloy, “A Cardiovascular Rating of ‘Present Condition’,” 
Arbeitsphysiologie, Berlin, 4:7 (March, 1931). 
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Physical Education in This Changing 
Civilization 


HE TOPIC, “Physical Educa- 
Ti in This Changing Civiliza- 

tion” has certain inherent ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as a 
topic for discussion.* It is so broad 
in its implications as to afford a 
great deal of latitude, but it places 
a considerable responsibility on one discussing to make 
at least a reasonable number of specific suggestions or 
recommendations to meet the new conditions. In the face 
of our lack of organized information as to where civiliza- 
tion is headed today it would seemingly be impossible to 
chart definitely the course of physical education in this 
changing social order and education scheme. Our astute 
President of the United States admits that in his far- 
reaching planning there is at least a modicum of uncer- 
tainty as to final results. This paper will review certain 
social and economic changes through which we have 
passed and are passing and then will attempt to draw 
therefrom some general and specific conclusions or guid- 
ing policies which may aid physical education to continue 


to make a timely and valuable contribution to education 
and to civilization. 


HERE are certain definite evidences of changes in the 

life or civilization about us. We need to note only a 
few of them to gain a typical picture of changed view- 
points in the social, economic, and physical world in 
which we live and in which our schools must make their 
contribution. 

First of ail, we see increased participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in everyday business, and new social 
viewpoints and methods which are not only being dis- 
cussed and advised but are being put into operation. We 
note reorganization of economic planning and the setting 
aside of formerly unquestioned beliefs and policies— 
changes which are so evident and so far reaching in their 
influence as to need mention only. We find in them an 
economic planning which takes into consideration more 
definitely than ever before the welfare of the ultimate 
consumer or purchaser; a setting aside, if you will, of the 
old slogan of caveat emptor, “Let the buyer beware.” We 
see the thirty— and thirty-five-hour week becoming an 
actuality and, in the case of over ten millions of people, 
even that small amount of gainful employment is only a 
dominant desideratum which is not realized in the actual 
hours of work available. 
~*A. paper presented before the Physical Education Section of the 
Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Club at the University of Pennsylvania, 
March 15, 1934. Mr. Thompson was former State Director of Phys- 
ical and Health Education for Michigan, and is President of the 


Department of School Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association. 


By 


A. W. THOMPSON 


West Chester Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


We are in an age of a lowering 
death rate which has resulted from 
the ability of the medical worl 
to conquer, at least comparatively, 
tuberculosis, yellow fever, typhoid 
small pox, and other former scourges, 
Yet at the same time we note a rising 
death rate in heart trouble, respiratory ailments, cancer, 
and the comparatively high maternity death rate in this 
country. Our people have stampeded from the open 
spaces of the rural areas to the crowded conditions of city 
life with all of the problems of adjustment which that 
implies. At the present time we see a trek back to the 
“farm” or at least to open spaces with the small acreage, 
but often onto land which is unfertile and by people who 
are the least prepared to successfully meet the problems 
of struggling rural existence. 

We are in an age where the birth rate in this country 
has decreased from approximately 4.5 to minus 2.0 per 
family. It would seem that this would mean a greater 
opportunity for parental guidance for the few children 
we have but other changing factors seem to curtail this 
additional opportunity for infant guidance. We note of 
course an increase in the number of broken homes with 
the consequent greater need on the part of the child for 








emotional stability and breadth of experience necessary | 


for the making of successful adjustments. We now push 
buttons for our physical needs instead of working with 
our hands. We ride instead of walk or run, we sit, watch, 
and listen or merely waste time instead of being active 
participants. Self-activity is reduced to a minimum 
which of course eliminates much of our former general 
muscular activity and decreases that personal satisfaction 
which attended the successful acquisition of physical 
skills or completion of constructive activities. 

These are but typical of changes going on about us, 
modifying our living, which must be taken into consider- 
ation in arranging an educational program for our chil- 
dren. 


HE public school system of which physical education 

is a part has also undergone modifications and is still 
highly susceptible to changes in its goals, content, struc: 
tures, and procedures. The basic purpose of the school 
of yesterday, to hand down subject matter, has been ma- 
terially changed. Today the school is a cooperative, com- 
munity enterprise which seeks to provide for each indi- 
vidual child a richer series of experiences in many fields, 
physical, mental, and social, than it is possible for any 
parent or family to present to the child without such co 
operative effort. 
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The emphasis on social responsibilities, health, desir- 
able attitudes, applied knowledge, and the development 

fan integrated personality indicate basic changes in our 
ye program and purpose. Other deviations from older 

tterns are in line with this basic, enlarged goal. The 
increase of interest in the child and the subordination of 
subject matter to the needs of the child, the change from 
teacher domination to friendly guidance, the swing from 
unyielding discipline to an attitude of sympathetic under- 
standing, the opportunity for pupil planning and partici- 
pation instead of blind followership, and even the anticina- 
tion and joy on the part of the children in school attend- 
ance instead of the fear and regret at vacation ending— 
these are evidences that our school system has under- 
gone far-reaching changes in viewpoint and method. We 
fnd a serious effort on the part of educators to follow 
principles which are in line with these changes and to 
organize procedures in accord with these principles. 
“Child-centered,” “developmental,” “pupil-planning,” 
“geared to pupil ability,” “psychology of success,” “sci- 
entifically sound,” “socialized recitation,” are terms typ- 
ical of present-day education which show growing under- 
standing of the complex problems facing our future citi- 
zenry and the need for sound judgments and right atti- 
tudes to go hand in hand with technical information. 

The current depression has created certain handicaps 
for education. We have with us decreased budgets, low- 
ered salaries, fewer teachers, larger classes, the withhold- 
ing of necessary school improvements, restriction of sup- 
plies, and the building of fewer new and modern build- 
ings. Nevertheless, even today in spite of these difficulties 
we find progress in the air and moving inexorably for- 
ward. The nursery school, preschool education, adult 
education, and municipal universities are movements 
which are going forward and are consolidating their posi- 
tion even in the face of the handicaps mentioned. 


HYSICAL education, along with civilization and edu- 

cation, offers evidence of changing viewpoints in its 
material and in its improved procedures. We have only 
to note the various stages of thought or attitudes toward 
our subject matter to see clearly that we are moving 
forward. It is easily recalled that for a long time play 
was considered vicious or at best a waste of time; that 
freehand exercise, without special space and without 
trained leadership, was sufficient for the public school 
pupil; that we should follow our European cousins in their 
Danish, German, and Swedish forms of exercise; that 
school administrators could not be bothered with the 
necessity of offering their leadership in the administration 
of games or athletics and so proceeded to turn the man- 
agement of them over to non-faculty members. Later it 
was recognized that social, economic, and political pat- 
terns in the United States justified an American plan 
and an American philosophy of physical education. We 
realized that America was broad, tolerant, individual, 
self-assertive, fun-loving, and that its program of phys- 
ical activity should similarly meet the needs of various 
and changing groups, aim at results instead of methods, 
be fun-giving, admit of pupil planning and leadership, 
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and seek as a general goal the integrated personality in- 
stead of a bulging bicep. 

We have considered hygiene, physiology, and anatomy 
as solid classroom subjects without attempting seriously, 
until recently, to relate them to everyday living. It was 
necessary for the War and its draft figures to startle us 
into mass physical activity in our schools and to decide 
that physical education activity should be part of the 
experience of all school children in practically every state. 
We still “teach” alcohol and narcotics but for the most 
part we shy away from sex education and the attendant 
information which might lead our young folks to avoid 
more successfully some of the dangers of social contacts. 
We are coming to realize that high school athletics in 
many communities have paved the way to provision of 
facilities, personnel, and time allotment for physical edu- 
cation, but at times we still confuse a program of inter- 
school athletics with a program of physical education. 

It is evident that health education has suffered serious- 
ly in the eyes of administrators from lack of definition of 
content and methods in terms easily understood. Even to- 
day school administrators and physical educators will do 
well to pause to gain a clear picture of the content, of the 
methods, and the administrative relationships desirable in 
the health education program. 

These are but typical of changes experienced by phys- 
ical education. Each of us can name others. Out of them, 
however, and in accord with changing social viewpoints 
and conditions of life there has grown a belief in what 
has well been called, “The Child’s Bill of Rights.” Basic 
to the entire program of physical and health education is 
the feeling that each child has the right to be well born, 
physically and mentally; to have inspiring teachers, i.e., 
progressive education; to have an opportur.ity to develop 
skills which give him a taste of success and social-being; 
to have opportunities for wholesome recreation; to have 
special training when handicapped physically or mental- 
ly; to have opportunity for participation in physical ac- 
tivities for the development of organic power, vitality, 
resistance to disease, and the capacity for work; to de- 
velop special skills to a high level and to raise all desir- 
able skills to at least a fair level. 


N THE face of the listed indications of a changing civ- 
ilization, a changing education, and a changing phys- 
ical education, we may well ask ourselves what paths 
physical education should follow in the days upon us and 
to come. The suggestions offered are presented as being 
in harmony with social and educational forces and di- 
verted toward the greatest possible development of the 
individual pupil. 

1. We need to orient ourselves with the educational 
philosophy, principles, and procedures of our local school 
system; to be certain that in the gymnasium and on the 
playground we are presenting subject matter and follow- 
ing methods in harmony with the philosophy and plans 
for child education in the community in which we are 
working. The strong-arm, teacher-domination type of 
physical instructor does not harmonize with project 
method and socialized recitation. 
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2. We need to develop our own departmental objec- 
tives, plans, program, evaluation technique to meet local 
needs and economic and social conditions, rather than to 
repeat, unquestioningly, those which are suggested to us 
by Jesse Williams, Jay Nash, Clark Hetherington, or 
others. 

3. We need to sell our program through a sympa- 
thetic understanding of our objectives, subject matter, 
and procedures. Consciously we must work in this direc- 
tion among pupils, teachers, principals, superintendents, 
members of the board of education, and the community 
at large. Only by a continuous and factual stream of 
information to these groups can we hope to gain an un- 
derstanding and a supporting public. 

4. It will be well for us to give general aid and more 
efficient service to the school doctor, the school nurses, 
the dentist, and the dietitian in their contacts with our 
pupils. There should be no gulf of misunderstanding be- 
tween the physical activity and the health service pro- 
grams. Basically both are designed to enhance the wel- 
fare and development of the pupil. Physical education 
may well indicate more clearly to the medical world the 
help which it can provide for those doing examination 
and corrective work and the constructive use it is pre- 
pared to make of the information gathered through gen- 
eral and special examinations. 

5. We need to take steps to put health practices in 
accord with health teaching. Personal cleanliness does 
not result as often from classroom teaching as it does 
from the provision of hot water, soap, and towels in all 
of the washrooms at all times. It is difficult to make a 
lasting impression with respect to environmental cleanli- 
ness when t'e gymnasium floors or school corridors are 
often dirty. .Vhen time for passing from one class to an- 
other is cut short by an administrative order it is diffi- 
cult to get pupils to answer nature’s call to the toilet, 
especially when tardiness is considered as serious a mis- 
demeanor as it is in many schools. It is possible at times 
to find a rather fine educational philosophy printed in 
the school literature or on the superintendent’s desk and 
then to be unpleasantly impressed with unclean, smelly 
toilets. We glibly discuss social service and develop- 
mental ideals in the classroom but at times on the ath- 
letic field there is a noticeable policy of “win at any 
cost.” We speak fluently of grading our programs to 
meet the physiological and psychological needs of our 
pupils but we also, at times, use all of our adult insistence 
and salesmanship to bring about junior high football on 
an interschool or even intercity basis. 

Health education is not a program which is built in a 
day by an administrator’s edict. It is rather a series of 
experiences which provide information and inculcate in 
the pupil a desire to live thoroughly and healthfully. 

6. It will be well for us to interpret and to guide the 
strong interest in athletics in our communities into better 
programs, increased leadership, and improved facilities. 
It is entirely proper to think of these in terms of the 
provision of better play fields, swimming pools, towel 
systems, liquid soap, more showers, more lockers, and 
such everyday details. 
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7. We need as a group, classified too often as « 
cial,” to give more local support to the whole shunt 
tem and to drive from the minds of administrators or ; 
room teachers any feeling that we clique together 
special-subject group whose subject matter is of con: 
ing interest to the community and concerning which ; 
believes it has a greater knowledge than of other bi 
school subjects. . 

8. We need to keep in mind that inherently we ate 
endeavoring to develop physical capacity, physical skills 
and right attitudes as a means of a better and richer - 
of leisure time, to a more efficient and longer period af 
service, and to more joyful living. 

9. With these points in mind we are faced also With 
the necessity of keeping open minded as to the perma. 
nency of the results of our endeavors, the efficiency of 
our methods and our willingness to work out new pro. 
cedures and methods in order that our contribution may 
always be as fine as possible. 
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gene education, following these paths, will ap 
proach ultimate goals or outcomes in keeping with 
changing civilization and education and will give to thos 
whom it touches a better viewpoint of the joy of high | 
level living. It is quite probable that each of us as par. 
ents, as well as teachers, wishes for our own children out 
of physical educational experiences the following: (1) 
physical capacity for large tasks, strenuously done, and 
carried through to completion, (2) the possession of 
physical skills for enjoyment, companionship, healthful, 
constructive, and joyful use of leisure time, (3) mental 
alertness for vision of opportunity, ability to see methods 
of approach to the problem, and the ability to evaluate, 
reorganize, and re-evaluate, (4) the development of in- 
terests, hobbies, and avocations for enriching the living 
of all of each day as well as for the constructive expendi- 
ture of leisure time, (5) the ability to exemplify helpful 
living on a positive basis, i.e., “able to do” because cer- 
tain scientific principles of helpful living have been ap- 
plied rather than the mere slavish following of textbook 
rules handed down traditionally, (6) the possession of 
attitudes of cooperation, loyalty, optimism, persistence, 
and their application to everyday life situations, (7) the 
possession of a broad education, mot for leisure but for 
complete living, or as Kilpatrick has stated it, “for added 
interest that we may be, ‘more of a person’ and enjoy to 
a greater extent the richness of living,” (8) the posses- 
sion of ability of happier adjustments to problems of 
school and everyday living, and (9) the possession of 
that integrated personality which makes for a judicious, 
helpful, wise use of hours in self-improvement, hobbies, 
avocations, vocations, physical health, and fun. 
The responsibility for the achievement or the success 
ful reaching of these goals for each individual pupil and 
future citizen is a matter of personal and local responsi- 
bility. Present-day conditions point to increased use of 
the schools the year round (rather than on an eight, nine, 
or ten months’ basis) and to the complete utilization of 
their trained leadership and fine facilities. Similarly out 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Essentials of the School Health Program 


By 


ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 


enthusiast is tempted to in- 

clude everything in the pro- 
gram.* He does not know 
where to stop. Although gen- 
erous in his acceptance of essentials, his concept of impor- 
tance is probably not well formed. One suspects that he 
does not comprehend the “why” which must precede the 
“what” when making a list of essentials. Without looking 
into underlying reasons, he accepts readily the essentials 
suggested by others. There is danger in this practice, for 
in a profusion of essentials the really important ones lose 
significance. The very meaning of the word “essential” 
is lost. 

The conservative goes to the other extreme. His list is 
restricted to a very few items. Doubtless his selections 
are correct. But there is danger here, too, for in setting 
up and administering his program, he tends to over- 
emphasize. He plays up his favorites. As in the first 
case, this man is suspected of being superficial. He is too 
easily satisfied. 

This points obviously to a question: “What is an essen- 
tial and why.” The “why” is most important. A brief 
and meaningful answer is contained in the one word “‘sci- 
ence.” I use it in a collective sense, meaning to imply all 
sciences contributing to our knowledge of health and edu- 
cation. Ventilation is a good example. Twenty years ago 
we held certain opinions concerning ventilation. Our 
knowledge changed, so we hold different views today. 
But twenty years ago proper ventilation was essential. 
Today it is still essential, but the “why” has changed. 
Science did it. 

In selecting our essentials, we have the sciences under- 
lying public health, preventive medicine, and sanitation. 
We have, too, I trust, a science of education. Perhaps 
I am stretching the word too far. At any rate, we have 
psychology, and increasingly psychology is taking a 
larger place in both the purpose and the process of edu- 
cation, and to a like degree it is assuming great impor- 
tance in health education. In other words, this science 
of education is pointing out objectives and indicating ways 
of teaching. It may cause us to say, for example, that\the 
purpose of public education is to supply the child with ex- 
periences whereby he will be prepared to live a happy and 
useful life in a changing world,\ As health educators, then, 
we ask ourselves how may we contribute toward the real- 
ization of that objective. Thus, we have the groundwork 
for the recognition of essentials. 

To reiterate, we must find our essentials in the objec- 
tives of education; in the methods of teaching and man- 


' LISTING essentials, the 





*A paper presented before the Health Education Section of the 
Eastern District Convention, April, 1934, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Director, Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Public Instruction 





aging children; and in the 
latest authentic findings of the 
health sciences. 

This is not new, for in recent 
years we have participated in 
the advent of mental hygiene, guidance, behavior clinics, 
and progressive education. We have welcomed the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, the visiting teacher, the social 
case worker, among others. I am merely giving recogni- 
tion to our expanding conception of health. 

In presenting these essentials of my choosing, the order 
has no special significance. 


I. Personnel 


The obvious essentials we can dismiss quickly, which 
does not mean they are any less important than others, 
but only that they are older and better understood. I 
mention in passing, therefore, the factor of health in the 
selection of teachers; the training of teachers in personal 
health practices, in classroom hygiene, and in health in- 
struction, 

I am an advocate of sick leave with pay. The evils of 
this practice have been corrected in some communities. 
At their worst, they are better than a sick teacher in the 
classroom. 

I believe we are approaching a time when the health 
factor will be incorporated more meaningfully in teach- 
ers’ contracts. The ideal will be reached very slowly and 
painfully, but I believe it should be easy to dismiss 
chronically ill teachers. (The periodic examination with 
an X-ray of the chest is in keeping with our avowed pur- 
pose of protecting the child. 

We should demand healthy janitors and, especially, 
healthy cafeteria workers. 

Aside from these accepted essentials, I believe health 
educators should work to bring about the recognition of 
other standards for the selection of teachers. Roughly, I 
mean)the ability of a teacher to make children happy, 
contented, and glad to be at school, while at the same 
time making work a joy. It is partly a matter of training, 
but it is also the adjusted personality, plus a real interest 
in children. Administrators think about such things in 
terms of “the good teacher,” but health educators should 
think about them, most decidedly think about them) in 
terms of the health of children, both in the present and 
for the future) 


Il. Health in the Organization and Administration 
of the School 
As in the preceding section, I again move out of the 
traditional boundaries of the health field as ordinarily 
conceived. And I move into a field commanded by the 
school administrator, but I have always felt that we 
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should not be content with a partial program. | Instead, 
so long as the health of the child is affected, I believe 
we have a duty. That duty in this case is to know more 
and do more about the following: 

The length of the school day 

The number and lengtk of periods 

The continuity of subjects and activities 

The number, length, and kind of recesses or other periods pro- 
vided for rest and relaxation 

The marking or grading schemes in use 


The relative stress placed upon term examinations as the basis 
of promotion 


The number of study periods; the environmental conditions; 
and the kind of supervision 


The amount and kind of home work and the importance at- 
tached to it 


The social and club activities in kind and amount 
The emphasis attached to attendance contests 
The policy followed with respect to rewards 


The assistance given individual pupils in the election of courses 
or subjects 


The opportunities provided for self-expression in creative 
work. 

Commenting further on the above, it is my belief that 
health educators should be students of school organiza- 
tion, and subsequently advisors to the administration, 
Certainly these things are profoundly significant, a con- 
tention that is borne out by studies of the endocrines and 
emotional states. The tired, worried, driven, or overstim- 
ulated child or adolescent is not a good student, nor will 
he fulfill the expectations for him expressed in our objec- 
tives of education. 


Ill. Applied Hygiene in the Classroom 

I am not sure about\seating and ventilation as health 
factors, but I am certain that they hold a definite rela- 
tionship to comfort. In turn, comfort is related to appli- 
cation. It may mean the difference between good work 
and poor work, or, satisfaction and discouragement, 
serenity or irritability. 

One of my pet essentials is conservation of vision. Our 
teachers are notoriously negligent at this point. While we 
work for adequate lighting fixtures, we overlook gray 
blackboards, small writing with hard chalk, polished 
furniture, dirty windows, overhanging draperies, wrong 
type of shade, improperly tinted walls and ceilings, and 
tired, overworked eyes. 

The health program should provide for a lighting sur- 
vey throughout the entire system, using an instrument 
such as the Sight Meter. By judicious use of the findings 
probably more can be accomplished than through any 
other means. 

Applied hygiene holds a dual position of importance 
with respect to disease prevention and health instruction. 
I refer to the training of pupils in such matters as use of 
the handkerchief, covering the cough, refraining from the 
exchange of small utensils like those that find the way 
into the mouth, and hand washing. These are admirable 
subjects for class projects as well as desirable preventive 
measures. 

Returning to the psychology source and its corollary, 
mental hygiene, there are many applications yet to be- 
come common practice. I am thinking primarily about 
all we can do to set the pupil on the right track and to 
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keep him there. (The failing pupil, for example. 
understanding and wise guidance, likewise the 
aggressive, the discouraged, or the emotional] 
child. In my opinion, the maladjusted child ; 
in need of applied hygiene than anything the 
alone can offer. 

‘Applied hygiene does not have to be an insistent con. 
sciousness of hygiene or health on the part of the Pupils 
Indeed, it should be anything but that. At many Points 
our applications should be silent, but, nevertheless, con. 
sistent and purposeful. We should provide the oppor: 
tunities for experience. )We should be ready to counsel 
and to give leadership, but should avoid the temptation 
to preach, moralize, and sloganize health. 

Happiness should be a policy. It should be a conscigys 
objective of every teacher. {The school should reflect 
cheerfulness and it should be attractive. Tenseness, fe¢). 
ings of strain, and fear have no place in the healthfy| 
school environment. 

Many of you are experimenting with means for provid. 
ing rest for pupils at school.\ We shall continue, and even. 
tually rest will become an established procedure. I regard 
it\as a foremost essential. 


IV. Health Services 


The health inventory we will take for granted. Some 
appraisal is essential if we would know where and how 
best to apply our services. Two special points deserve 
mention—-the presence of the teacher during the examina- 
tion of his class, and the practice of inviting parents to 
the health examination. 

The examination of athletes calls for the greatest care, 
Tuberculosis is claiming our attention now, and properly 
so. I would like to see the tuberculin test become routine 
procedure and the X-ray made accessible to the school, 

Another one of my pet ideas is a tie-up of the health 
examination and guidance.\ We are barely denting the 
surface. I regard this as an outstanding essential. 

I am including dental service as a health essential, 
There are many reasons to support the claim. In my 
ideal program treatment would be provided where pro- 
phylaxis has failed. 
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V. Disease Prevention and Control 

Under this heading, the essentials are familiar and gen- 
erally in operation. 
A definite program in print is the first step, interpreta- 
tion is the second, and enforcement is the third. Each 
person should know his part and be held to account for it. 
A report of current diseases at teachers’ meetings will 
assist teachers in making daily observations. 
Against diphtheria and smallpox, immunization is the 
best preventive. Its adoption as a school measure or the 
encouragement of its adoption by the community is 4 
school responsibility. 
Effective disease control depends to no little extent 
upon the cooperation between physicians, health officials, 
and the school personnel. 
\ The purpose and the program of the school should be 











made known to the practitioners of a community. It i 
especially important to have the rules for exclusion and 
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readmission understood. Rigid enforcement can only be 
omplished when family physicians uphold the school 
a efforts to prevent the spread of disease. 
7 system of interdepartmental reports is effective. The 
exchange should be made daily, the school officials report- 
ing exclusions and suspects, and the health officials re- 
porting cases in the community. 
It is well to be prepared for emergencies and epidemics, 
A program of procedure should be carefully planned, put 
into definite form, printed, and circularized. Every per- 


son in the school system should know his part letter 


rfect. 
‘a for checking home contracts and the causes of 


absences should be established. 

The teacher should be ever on the alert to detect any 
evidence of deviation from the normal. Any unusual signs 
or symptoms should be regarded as suspicious. No mat- 
ter how insignificant the manifestation may be, it is suffi- 
cient reason for isolation or exclusion. Only in this way 
can communicable diseases be kept at a minimum.) 
‘Detection of new cases and contacts is facilitated by 
keeping schools open in time of epidemic. 

Early exclusion of suspected cases and of contacts is 
the chief instrument of the school for control. It insures 
the start of treatment and it reduces the chance of spread. 
Immediate exclusion from the classroom should be a func- 
tion of the teacher. 

Rules governing readmission are necessary to protect 
the patient from strain and relapse due to returning too 
soon, to prevent contacts with other pupils in case the 
disease is still communicable, and to counteract the un- 
wise desire of some parents to be free of the work which 
home care of the child imposes upon them. 

Other items under disease control, each of which could 
be discussed at length, include proper drinking fountains 
and washing facilities, the lunchroom and food handlers, 
the care of clothing, disinfection, the disposition of books 
and personal property, and the part that bus transporta- 
tion has in disease transmission. 


; VI. Physical Education 


_ Physical education should be one of the major vehicles 
for conveying the practices of healthful living to indi- 
viduals. It should above all center around the known 
needs of homogeneous groups) 

Two points call for special consideration. First, what 
can we do to place physical activity at a time of day 
when it is most needed and appreciated?! Second, in this 
day when we are concerned about mental and emotional 
stress, physical education certainly should not be one of 
the causes of overstimulation. \ 


VII. School Lunch 

The significance of the meal as a social occasion is 
recognized all over the world. It has always been so, but 
in these modern times of speed and tense nerves there is 
more than a little danger to national health in the way 
we rush to the drug store counter and through the cafe- 
teria. One of the most joyous events in the daily round 
of human living is being blotted out at a cost we can ill 
afford. And it is so very unfortunate that we are per- 
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mitting this hysterical rush also to invade the school. 

Leisure, satisfaction, and companionship make of the 
meal an occasion for relaxing, for regaining poise, for 
partaking of the stimulus which friendly intercourse pro- 
vides. It is the time for “letting down” and for regener- 
ating energy. Ina day full of stress and worry, the school 
lunch should mean precisely that to the pupil. It should 
be accepted as a social situation, organized to bring out 
the values as such, and pointed toward the formation of 
habits and appreciations that will carry on in the after 
years. 

The “real life’ nature of the school lunch makes it 
truly an educative situation second to none in the school. 
It is a laboratory where experiences should be gained 
and then evaluated in terms of social and health stand- 
ards. 

It is obvious that the pupil should take with him, as 
he leaves school, the knowledge, habits, and attitudes 
leading to correct eating, the proper choice of foods, and 
the etiquette of the table. He should know the “why,” 
as well as the “when,” “what,” and “how.” He should 
feel at ease and he should be able to perform the niceties 
that make him good company. 

It is not meant that the school should necessarily fur- 
nish free food. The cost of a luncheon or midmorning 
milk and crackers at school is, of course, a proper charge 
upon parents. It is meant that the school is obligated, 
particularly where children cannot return home at noon, 
to provide a suitable lunchroom, to furnish essential foods 
at cost, and to take advantage of this ideal educative 
situation. } 

VII. Health Instruction 

The Educational Factor—+One learns to live health- 
fully by living healthfully.\In other words, aside from 
the inherited constitution and natural defenses of the 
body, health is acquired or conserved by the performance 
or inhibition of certain known activities, or both. What 
these activities are and how and when to do or not to do 
them must be learned, for the child is not born with this 
knowledge. - 

To state it differently, an individual,’ to progress from 
a state of health to a state more advanced, must first 
know the benefits to be derived, thus establishing a basis 
for the attitude which enables him to carry on to his 
objective. He must have knowledge of what to do and 
he must perform the necessary acts skillfully and habitu- 
ally. 

‘Health, therefore, presents an educational problem, 
hence, a matter of concern to the school. 

General _Trends.—These are as follows: 

1. The school is accepting the truth that education 
is for the whole child rather than for the mind alone. 
Thus the child is regarded as an entity, an integrated 
organism in which all physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional factors—whether of structure or function—par- 
ticipate in the learning process without differentiation. 

2. The concept of education is broadening to include 
learnings in all the aspects of human living, hence, the 
acceptance of health education. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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HE idea of composite courses (also 
A New Course termed orientation courses, or ex- 
on ploratory courses, as the case may be) 
Hobbies has long been known to physical edu- 
cation teachers. In camping courses, in 
particular, the plan of having a number of lecturers 
discuss their own special problems under the direction 
of a course coordinator has been used successfully at 
Columbia University, at the University of Iowa, and 
this year at the University of Michigan. The annual 
symposiums of Physical Education at New York Uni- 
versity, each dealing with contributions to a special field 
of health and physical education, are also well known to 
our profession. This year a new “Survey of Physical 
Education” was introduced at Boston University with 
special lecturers covering different phases of physical 
education, which were organized and coordinated for 
purposes of progression and unity. The contents of this 
course were described in the March issue of the JOURNAL 
on the J. E. Rogers page. . 

The idea of the composite course seems to be growing 
in generalized fields where a great amount of specialized 
knowledge is available. A number of universities have 
even introduced general orientation courses covering 
many related fields of human knowledge for the benefit 
of their freshmen students. The difficulties have been 
lack of cohesion on the one hand and differential degrees 
of contribution on the part of the several lecturers or 
writers on the other. Nevertheless, the plan has in many 
cases been conducted so as to surmount these difficulties 
and not only give the students the benefits of the more 
expert instruction available but also to permit them the 
chance to make contacts with many instructors. The 
students appreciate this variety of personalities and in- 
struction and this added opportunity to find teachers to 
their own liking. 

Another field closely related to our own in which a 
composite course seems particularly timely is that of 
“Hobbies.” Each person enjoying a hobby is truly a 
specialist in that field and is an ardent exponent of its 
attractions and merits. Such a course could, for instance, 
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utilize the services of the collector who is interested ; 
philately, numismatics, rare books, antiques Ing 
relics, or gems. The disciple of Isaac Walton alwa 
has a fascinating story about the art of fishing, 
there is the nature enthusiast who can talk entertainin 
on the love for birds, the habits of wild animals the 
identification of trees, the stars, and camping out. Th the 
creative field there is the connoisseur of Paintings ang 
etchings, and individuals who can discuss the lastin 
enjoyment that comes from an appreciation of Music 
dramatics, painting, modelling, ceramics, costume mak. 
ing, and so on. The hobby of gardening is of interest 
to many—so, too, is photography, and so is radio and 
wireless and laboratory experiment. More Closely 1. 
lated to our own field of physical education and physical 
recreation are almost endless suggestions to fit into such 
a course. A small list would include swimming, dang; | 
fencing, badminton, archery, bowling, tennis, golf, canoe 
ing, horseback riding, riflery, and many others, for which 
discussion and demonstration leaders could easily \ 
found. It is not unlikely, too, that there would be many 
members of the hobby class who would enjoy an EXDOS- 
tion of the indoor recreations such as chess, bridge, and 
billiards. For many, travel is a particularly fascinating 
hobby and helpful suggestions from the experienced 
traveler in regard to planning a trip and selecting in. 
teresting places to see are always welcome. In a seng 
travel is closely related to the activities of physical edv. 
cation, particularly when it includes camping out, covk- 
ing, and pack trips by horse and on foot, to say nothing 
of mountain climbing, fishing, swimming, and boating, 
In the planning of this course it would seem feasible 
to offer first the lectures and demonstrations designed to 
cover in a general way the various hobbies and later a 
supplementary course in which the class members could 
select one or more hobbies and receive individual atten. 
tion while delving more deeply into them. In brief, the 
composite course would be exploratory and would serve 
to create interests, and this stage would be followed bya 
number of smaller classes in which persons could ac 
quire a more complete knowledge and proficiency in the 
hobbies that appealed to them. From the practical 
standpoint it would be advisable not to include too wide 
a range of hobbies in the first experiments in offering 
such a course. 
In view of the new interest in leisure-time hobbies 
of healthful, cultural, and educational significance, a 
course of this nature is in keeping with educational de 
velopments to meet the needs of the times. Nor is it 
intended that such a course should be limited to college 
curriculums or to the offerings of extension divisions. 
The various cities which have been making such an out- 
standing success of their adult education programs have 
the talent within their own communities for introducing 
the proposed course on hobbies. If they should find that 
they were short a specialist in some particular field, they 
could call upon the extension division of any nearby 
college or university. And, if a surmise is permissible, 
the attendance and popularity of such a course would 
repay any efforts needed to build up this new offering 
in the growing field of adult education. 
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N. P. NEILSON, CHAIRMAN 


Stanford University; Formerly Chief, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, State of California 


Brief History of the Project 


HE Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
iE of the National Education Association held a 

meeting in Los Angeles on July 1, 1931. At this 
meeting a resolution was introduced and passed author- 
izing the president of the department, Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
to appoint a national committee whose duty it should be 
to formulate a set of standards to be used in the evalua- 
tion of institutions professing to prepare physical educa- 
jon teachers. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash appointed Mr. N. P. Neilson, Chief, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, California 
State Department of Education, as Chairman of the 
Committee, and agreed to the plan of having all the other 
state directors of health and physical education serve as 
members of the National Committee. The Chairman 
communicated with the other state directors, informed 
them of the plan, and asked them to serve on the Nation- 
al Committee. With one or two exceptions their replies 
were favorable. 

Some preliminary suggestions were prepared and were 
presented for the Chairman, by Dr. Nash, to the state 
directors of health and physical education at their annual 
meeting in New York City, December, 1931. The report 
was considered and the project discussed from a number 
of points of view. The group recommended that a report 
of progress be presented as the first order of business at 
their next meeting to be held in Philadelphia, April 20, 
1932. 

The demand for a report in April did not leave the 
Committee time to proceed as originally planned. In 
order to save time, the Chairman decided to outline the 
problem in detail after securing all possible help from 
local persons who were interested. On March 1, 1932, 
eighteen pages of mimeographed material under the title 





“A Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Evalua- 
tion of Teacher-Training Institutions Preparing Physical 
Education Teachers,” were sent to members of the Com- 
mittee composed of the state directors of health and phys- 
ical education. Each state director was asked to secure 
the criticism of every person in his state who he thought 
would be interested and have something constructive to 
offer. They were asked to send in the criticisms on or 
before April 6 so a revised report could be duplicated and 
sent east for the A.P.E.A. meetings in Philadelphia begin- 
ning April 19. 


A Report on the National Study of 
Professional Education 
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in Health and 
Physical Education 


The complexity of the problem and the limited time 
in which to reply were perhaps the two major reasons 
for the return of suggestions from a rather limited num- 
ber of persons. Most of those coming in were thorough, 
and a generous response from the state directors proved 
beyond a doubt that they were very much interested, and 
that they would do a thorough job if given sufficient time. 

Instead of rewriting the report made March 1, a second 
report containing a complete summary of the criticisms 
received was made. The criticisms were segregated so 
they could be compared easily with the sections of the 
previous report to which they referred. Both reports (the 
first made March 1 containing eighteen pages, and the 
second made April 19, containing thirteen pages of crit- 
icisms of the first report) were presented at the A.P.E.A. 
convention held in Philadelphia. Discussion of the re- 
ports at the convention resulted in the suggestion that 
six national organizations sponsor the study, and that at 
least two years of time be taken to complete it. In con- 
formity with the above suggestion, a national committee 
of six members was chosen as follows: 

National Committee 

1. Mr. G. B. Affleck, Associate Director Physical Course, Y.M. 
C.A. College, Springfield, Mass., representing the American 
Physical Education Association. 

2. Mr. W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Harrisburg, Penn., representing the Society of 
State Directors of Health and Physical Education. 

3. Mr. E. M. Sanders, Head, Department of Health and Phys- 

ical Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn., 

representing the City Administrators of Health and Phys- 
ical Education.’ 

Gertrude Moulton, Director, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Women Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges and Universities. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, Director, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, representing 
the Men Directors of Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities. 

6. Mr. N. P. Neilson, Chief, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California, representing the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (Chairman of National Committee). 

The next step in organization was to arrange the forty- 
eight states into six districts and place members of the 
National Committee in charge. Each member of the Na- 
tional Committee was asked to appoint a state chairman 
for each state in his district, and to follow the policy of 
appointing state directors of health and physical educa- 
tion as state chairmen in all states having such officers. 


4. Dr. 


mn 


1Dr. Harry Burns, Department of Hygiene, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn., was first appointed but later declined to 
serve. At the suggestion of Dr. Burns and Mr. James E. Rogers, Mr. 
E. M. Sanders was appointed. 
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After acceptance, state chairmen were requested to select 
their own committee members, using their own judgment 
as to the number of members to be selected and the in- 
terests to be represented. These individuals are listed at 
the end of this report. 


Reports are mimeographed by the Chairman of the 
National Committee. Copies are sent to National Com- 
mittee members in charge of districts, then relayed by 
them to chairmen of state committees, who in turn for- 
ward copies to members of their state committees. State 
chairmen consolidate criticisms into a state report, Na- 
tional Committee members consolidate state reports from 
their districts, and the national chairman uses the district 
reports to assist in revising the original report into a new 
one. This process will be continued until an acceptable 
set of standards is produced. 


A revised report under date of April 4, 1933 (report 
contains twenty-one pages) entitled “A Report on the 
Evaluation of Teacher-Training Institutions Preparing 
Teachers for Service in Health and Physical Education” 
was presented at the Louisville Convention of the A.P. 
E.A. in 1933; at the meeting of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the N.E.A. in Chicago, 
1933; and at the meeting of Men College Directors of 
Physical Education in Chicago, December, 1933. From 
the nature of the criticisms of the last report dated April 
4, 1933, it appears the standards should be greatly sim- 
plified. They should be only the minimum essentials to 
which most of our profession will agree. Additions can 
be made from time to time as we struggle with the prob- 
lem. The reports being made should not be considered 
final, but should be carried on from year to year. By 
taking suffiicent time, we shall create understanding with- 
in the profession, and thus gain the support which we 
must have to be successful. 


The Problem 


Boards of education, school superintendents, and prin- 
cipals generally desire to employ well-qualified teachers. 
In the fields of health and physical education they are 
much confused because they do not know which teacher- 
training institutions are doing good work. The ability 
of institutions to prepare teachers, from the standpoint 
of number and quality of their staff members, facilities, 
and course offerings, varies greatly. How can the school 
administrator who interviews an applicant for a position 
in health and physical education be sure the professional 
preparation has been of good quality? Can a set of 
standards be formulated and then used in evaluating the 
programs of institutions professing to prepare health and 
physical education teachers for certain types of positions? 
Can we assist administrators to improve school programs 
through better teachers, and help teacher-training insti- 
tutions themselves to do their work better by developing 
standards which they must meet and maintain before 
their names appear on an approved list? 


General Analysis of the Problem 


In developing standards with which to evaluate the 
ability of an institution to prepare teachers of health and 
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physical education, the point of beginning jg with 
needs of the child which is to be taught by the teacher 
A study of the physical, mental, and social needs of chil 
dren will determine for us the program of health pe 
physical education to be provided in a particular choc 
segment. The program must be taught by a teacher. Th 
teacher must be prepared in an institution. The ea 
training institution should provide the staff, facilities, ang 
courses which will prepare the teacher to teach wel| the 
program of health and physical education which the child 
needs. It is the business of the state to choose the insti. 
tutions which may prepare teachers for certain fields of 
service and then grant certificates which entitle the 
trainee to teach after he has completed satisfactorily thy 
prescribed course, and has met other essential requir. 
ments. 







While state certification requirements and teacher. 
training curricula are intimately related, agreement 
the former should not precede agreement on the latte, 
State certification requirements should grow out of , 
knowledge of the teacher-training program necessary {gy 
the preparation of teachers so they will be competent t) 
teach the program the child needs. In our problem, 
therefore, we need not be greatly disturbed over the ip. 
equality between states in their standards of certification, 
After our problem has been solved we shall be greatly 
concerned with state certification requirements. Our first 
problem is to secure substantial agreement on what con. 
stitutes an adequate professional education program in 
health and physical education, and how this program can 
be measured. 


Detailed Analysis of the General Problem 

The original resolution which initiated this study re 
ferred only to physical education. The first report con- 
fined itself for the most part to this phase of our educa- 
tional program. For the reason that health and physical 
education programs are closely related and because phys- 
ical educators are more and more being required to give 
health instruction, those who criticized the first report 
insisted on setting up standards for health and physical 
education, rather than for physical education alone. The 
term “health and physical education” refers to one divi- 
sion of the school program. This program includes the 
educative and protective functions. The educative func- 
tion is accomplished through the physical education ac- 
tivity program and the health teaching program; the pro- 
tective function through protection from infections, de- 
fects, insanitary environment, unhygienic working condi- 
tions, etc. 


Opportunity for leadership or teaching in health and 
physical education is found most often in the following 
types of positions: 


1. General classroom teacher in the elementary school 


























—woman, man, full-time assignment, part-time assign- 
ment. 


2. Health and physical education teacher in the ele- 
mentary school—woman, man, full-time, part-time. 


3. Health and physical education teacher in the sec: 
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dary school?—woman, man, full-time, part-time assign- 
wi in one or more other fields in the secondary school 


er ealth and physical education teacher in the col- 
lege oF university—woman, man, full-time, part-time, ex: 
dusive or inclusive of the professional education function. 

5, Director or supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation—woman, man, full-time, part-time, elementary, 
secondary, college, or university, community, city, coun- 
ty, oF district, state. ' 

6. School physician, nurse, dentist, or other school 
health service experts—woman, man, full-time, part-time, 

1 school levels, different units of geographic service. 

7. Specialist in phases of health and physical educa- 
tion—woman, man, full-time, part-time, all school levels, 
different units of geographic service. 

8, Teacher, supervisor, director, or expert in health 
and physical education in a social institution other than 
the school—woman, man, full-time, part-time, different 
units of geographic service. 

9, A position demanding some combination of the 
above types. 

Throughout the country, the general classroom teacher 
will in all probability continue to be the person to teach 
the health and physical education program in the ele- 
mentary school grades one to six, and in the rural ele- 
mentary school grades one to eight. Students majoring 
in health and physical education can, with some addi- 
tional emphasis on the general elementary program and 
on the elementary health and physical education pro- 
gram, accept assignment in health and physical education 
on a part-time or full-time basis in the elementary school. 
Theoretically, the man or woman with part-time assign- 
ment in health and physical education needs as much 
preparation in the field as the man or woman who has a 
full-time assignment. The same types of problems must 
be met. In the small secondary school where the teacher 
must teach not only health and physical education but 
also one or more other fields, he needs preparation in all 
the fields he must teach. From our point of view, the 
best solution to this problem is to advise the teacher that 
he secure as much preparation in health and physical 
education as he can, and at the same time choose his 
elective subjects so as to strengthen other teaching fields 
most closely related to health and physical education. 
(Example—biological science is closely related while for- 
eign languages and business subjects are remotely re- 
lated.) In most cases majors in health and physical edu- 
cation who have had successful teaching experience and 
additional professional preparation will in the future be- 
come the teachers or directors in colleges and universities, 
and the supervisors or directors in the district, city, coun- 
ty, or state. 

The problems are too complex for us to determine at 
this time standards with which to evaluate the ability 
of institutions to prepare workers for service in each of 
the generalized types of positions named above. Position 


al 


*Secondary school defined as including junior high school, high 
school, and junior college. Physical education defined as including an 
Instructional period program, corrective physical education, intramural 
and interschool athletic programs, and play days. 
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type No. 3 has, therefore, been chosen as the first prob- 
lem to be attacked. 


Statement of Problem “A” 


The problem is to determine the standards with which 
to evaluate the ability of institutions to prepare men and 
women health and physical education teachers for the 
secondary school. Full-time teaching and part-time teach- 
ing in health and physical education, as well as part-time 
teaching in one or more other fields in the secondary 
school program, are to be considered. 


Standards 
In developing standards we should keep in mind two 
types of services which the institution has to offer: (1) 
services to the general student body, and (2) the pro- 
gram of professional education of teachers. These serv- 
ices are interrelated. 


Problem “A-1”—Basic Characteristics of 
Secondary Program 

Teacher-training institutions professing to prepare 
health and physical education teachers for the secondary 
schools should be familiar with the programs which are 
taught and which should be taught in these schools to 
meet the health and physical education needs of the 
pupils. The common and basic characteristics of an ade- 
quate health and physical education program in the sec- 
ondary schools are: 

1. Every pupil enrolled in the secondary school 
should participate in a health and physical education 
program daily. Physical activity is essential for normal 
growth and development and for health maintenance. 

2. The health and physical education program should 
be adapted to the needs, capacities, and interests of the 
pupil. Pupils’ needs should be determined through exam- 
inations conducted by health service experts and teach- 
ers. Children differ in their physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social needs. The health and physical educa- 
tion program should contribute to the development of 
every pupil according to his needs. 

3. Etc. (See list of 27 standards suggested in last 
report under date of April 4, 1933.) 


Problem “A-2”—General Standards 

The institution preparing health and physical educa- 
tion teachers for secondary schools should meet the fol- 
lowing general standards: 

1. The institution is a member of a recognized asso- 
ciation which accredits colleges and universities. 

2. The institution is on the list issued by the state 
department of education as approved for the training of 
health and physical education teachers for the secondary 
schools. 

3. The institution has one or more regularly organ- 
ized departments of health and physical education for 
men and women. 

4. The institution has an efficient student health serv- 
ice. 

5. A program of required physical education is in 
force. 

6. Recreational opportunities of a physical education 
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type are available at the school for all students enrolled. 

7. The time required for completion of preparation 
for teaching in the secondary school is no less than four 
years. 

8. The institution does not allow more than one-sixth 
of a-curriculum leading to a degree or certificate for 
teaching to be taken in extension or correspondence 
courses. 

9. The institution has a curriculum leading to a major 
in health and physical education. 

10. The institution operates an effective teacher- 
placement bureau. 

ll. Ete. 


Problem ‘“‘A-3”—Standards in Selection of 
People to be Trained 

Institutions should require applicants to meet these 
standards before or after they are admitted to the pro- 
fessional education curriculum in health and physical 
education: 

1. A minimum score of one hundred in a reliable in- 
telligence test. 

2. The student’s character and personality traits are 
satisfactory. 

3. Passage of an oral and written test in the use of 
English. 

4. The student is emotionally stable. 

5. The student demonstrates satisfactorily the com- 
mon skills in the boys’ or girls’ health and physical edu- 
cation program in the secondary school. 

6. The student passes a complete and thorough health 
and physical examination. 

7. The student shows satisfactory attainment through 
comprehensive examinations given prior to directed teach- 
ing. 

8. Etc. 

Problem “A-4’—Course Standards 


The institution should provide the courses which will, 
if mastered, prepare the teacher to teach health and 
physical education efficiently in the secondary school. 
Pupil activities in the secondary school may be grouped 
under the following fields: agriculture; art; business and 
commerce; English; foreign languages; health and phys- 
ical education; home making; industrial arts; library; 
mathematics; music; science; and social studies. 

1. The institution should offer the following courses: 

a) General academic courses: (To be named). 

b) Courses in the foundation sciences: (To be 
named). 

c) Courses in education: (To be named). 

d) Courses in health and physical education: 
(To be named). 

2. The institution requires the minimum amount of 
credit in the following courses before recommending cer- 
tification for teaching health and physical education in 
the secondary school. 

3. The institution advises its students majoring in 
health and physical education to select certain elective 
subjects which contribute toward certification in addi- 
tional fields closely related to health and physical edu- 
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cation (Examples—physical science; biol 
social science). 

(For suggested courses under Problem A 
under date of April 4, 1933.) 


Problem ““A-5”—Standards for Staff 

1. The average ratio of full-time students to full-time 
teachers in the institution does not exceed twenty-five. 

2. All members of the staff in the department af 
health and physical education engaged in the function 
of professional education have the Baccalaureate degree. 

3. The teacher or teachers in charge of metho 
courses and directed teaching in health and physical ey, 
cation have had at least one year of teaching experieno, 
in a secondary school. 

4. Etc. (See suggested standards in report unde 
date of April 4, 1933.) 


Problem “A-6”—Standards for Facilities 

The need for facilities, equipment, and supplies is te. 
lated to the number of students enrolled and the nature 
of the program offered in the institution. The standards 
below refer only to the health and physical education, 
programs: 

1. The institution has the facilities, equipment, anj 
supplies necessary to conduct an efficient student health 
service. 

2. Etc. (See suggested standards in report under 
date of April 4, 1933.) 


Statement of Problem “B” 

The problem is to devise a series of forms which, when 
filled out by the institutions being evaluated, will yield 
the information needed by the official rating body. The 
information needed will depend upon the nature of the 
final standards adopted by the solution of Problem “A.” 


Statement of Problem “C” 
The problem is to establish a national official body 
which will consider the information furnished by insti- 
tutions, apply the evaluating standards, and recommend 
for or against the placement or maintenance of the in- 
stitution on the approved list. Subproblems: 
1. How should the national rating body be formed? 
Method? Personnel? 
2. What relationship and coordination should exis 
between the national rating body and the national com: 
mittee on standards? 
3. Can evaluations be made in terms of committee 
judgments based on reports and catalogs? Will visitation 
of institutions be necessary? How costly will it be? 
4. Should the burden of proof be placed on the insti 
tution? 
5. How much time should elapse between adoption 
of standards and rating of institutions? 
6. Should institution be required to pay a fee fo 
being rated? 
7. How often should an institution be rated? 
8. How often should the approved list be published! 
Who should publish it? To whom should the approve 
list be sent? 








-4, see Teport 
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Recommendations 
The following recommendations are made: 
1, The six national organizations represented by the 
National Committee should continue to sponsor the 


dy. 
. The National Committee should be retained in 
order to have consistency of policy in the attack on the 
problems. 


3. Problems “A,” “B,” and “C” outlined in this re- 
port should be fairly well solved before additional parts 
of the general problem are attacked. 

4. For each of the following problems: “A-1,” “A-2,” 
«A.3,” “A-4,” “A-5,” “A-6,” “B,” and “C,” a committee 
of five should be appointed to work out a suggested solu- 
tion. The suggested solutions should be criticized by the 
state committees before the National Committee submits 
its next report. 

5. Steps should be taken to have all reports widely 
distributed in order to build support among health and 
physical educators and educators in general. 

Report submitted by National Committee 
G. B. Affleck 
W. G. Moorhead 
Gertrude Moulton 
E. M. Sanders 
Harry A. Scott 
N. P. Neilson—Chairman 
April 18, 1934. 


State Committees 
(As of April 10, 1934) 


District I 
Mr. G. B. Affleck, Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass., in charge: 


Maine 

Mr. Edward E. Roderick, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, Augusta. (State chairman) 

Mrs. Grace C. Howard, President, Maine Society of A.P.E.A., 
Brownfield 

Miss Helen A. Lengyel, Director of Physical Education for Girls, 
University of Maine, Orono. 

Mr. Malcolm O’Brien, Director of Physical Education, Brunswick 

Mr. Chester A. Kennedy, Physical Director, Public Schools, 
Bangor. 

New Hampshire 

Miss Margaret R. Hoban, University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. (State chairman) 

Mr. W. A. Caldwell, Director of Physical Education, State Nor- 
mal School, Keene 

Miss Beatrice E. Hodgdon, Plymouth Normal School, Plymouth 

Miss Alice H. Jackson, Laconia High School, Laconia. 

Vermont 


Mr. Howard A. Prentice, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
(State chairman) 

Miss Eleanor Cummings, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Prof. Arthur M. Brown, Middlebury College, Middlebury 

New York 


Mr. Hiram A. Jones, Director of Health and Physical Education 
Division, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. (State 
chairman) 

Mr. Ellis Champlin, President, New York State Health and Phys- 
ical Education Association, Board of Education, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Miss Bessie Park, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Cortland Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Mr. A. Winfield Trainor, District Supt. of Schools, West Leyden, 
m. ©. 
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Dr. Daniel Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dr. A. P. Way, Director of Physical Education for Secondary 
Schools, New York City 

Mr. Herbert L. Sackett, Principal, High School, Olean, N. Y. 

Dr. Walter A. Cox, Director, Bureau of Health Education, Albany 
City Schools 

Dr. W. L. Hughes, Professor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Professor of Physical Education, New York 
University, New York City 

Mr. Herman J. Norton, Director of Health Education, Rochester 
City Schools 

Mr. Laurence Hill, Dean, Ithaca School of Physical Education, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. Lewis P. Andreas, Director of Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Syracuse University. 

Massachusetts 


Mr. Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
State House, Boston, Mass. (State chairman) 

Miss Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Miss Marjorie Bouve, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston 

Mr. Ernst Hermann, Sargent School of Boston University, Boston 

Miss Mira Wallace, State Teachers College, Salem 

Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Public Schools, Springfield 

Mr. Richard J. Schmoyer, Public Schools, Lynn. 

Rhode Island 


Dr. C. B. Lewis, Director, Department of Physical Education and 
Health, Providence, R. I. (State chairman) 

Mr. Erik A. Anderson, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Prov- 
idence 

Miss Helen M. Cooper, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Providence 

Dr. Fred W. Marvei, Director of Physical Education, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence 

Miss Bessie H. Rudd, Director of Physical Education, Pembroke 
College, Providence 

Dr. Florence M. Ross, Director of Physical Education, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence. 


Connecticut 


Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Director, Division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Conn. (State chairman) 

Dr. Franklin E. Pierce, Director of Teacher Training, State Board 
of Education, Hartford 

Dr. William H. Mandrey, President, Arnold College, New Haven 

Miss Frances Foley, Assistant in Physical Education, State Board 
of Education, Hartford. 

New Jersey 

Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Director of Physical and Health Education, 
State Department of Education, Trenton. (State chairman) 

Mr. Joseph D’Angola, State Normal School, Newark 

Miss Dorothy Duke, State Teachers College, Montclair 

Miss Margaret Brown, Panzer College, East Orange 

Mr. George F. Little, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Miss Clara Hepburn, State Normal School, Jersey City 

Miss Lillian Hopper, State Normal School, Paterson 

Mr. Roland Esbjornson, State Normal School, Glassboro 

Miss Marianna G. Packer, State Teachers College, Trenton 

Miss Helena M. Kees, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick 

District II 


Mr. W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Penn., in charge: 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. W. G. Moorhead, Director, Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Penn. (State chairman) 
Mr. F. W. Luehring, Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Grover Mueller took excellent motion pictures of the activities 
of the Fifteenth National Turnfest held in the City of Stuttgart. 
I had a personal, private showing and was greatly enthusiastic. 
I also had the pleasure of seeing another group of excellent pic- 
tures taken by Dr. Hofmeister of St. Louis. These supplement and 
complement each other and together make a fine, whole summary 
of the great Turnfest. 


* * * 


Our good friend, Mr. A. E. Kindervater, reports from St. 
Louis: “Present conditions of physical and health education 
in the public school of St. Louis: 

“1, Up to date there have not been and there are no indi- 
cations that there will be any reductions made in the person- 
nel of the men and women employed as teachers of physical 
and health education. 

“2. No changes made in the time allotment for these sub- 
, jects. 

“3. Only one reduction of salaries, amounting to 10 per 
cent for all employees of the Board of Education, was made 
in 1932. 

“4. Salaries are being paid regularly for every twenty 
days of service.” 

* * * 


The famous national study, Safety in Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools, by Dr. Frank S. Lloyd and published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1933, 
is receiving a great deal of attention. It is being used as a refer- 
ence book in many of the universities and colleges in the courses 
in the administration of physical education and athletics. 


*x * * 


Dr. Charles C. Wilson, City Director, Evansville, Indiana, 
heads up the complete program of health and physical edu- 
cation, including health service, health education, physical 
education, and athletics. There is a trend in our large cities 
to combine all these bureaus or departments under one head 
if they can find a competent person. Mr. Wilson was a 
trained physical educator in Hartford and went to Yale for 
his M.D. degree. 

* * * 


It is quite clear that the physical education student in the fu- 
ture must be prepared to teach academic subjects. Outside of our 
large cities, where we have special full-time physical education 
teachers, practically all physical education teachers are required 
to instruct in one or more academic subjects. A number of very 
fine studies have been made on teaching combinations in physical 
education. 

All those interested in teacher training are much concerned 
with the problem of combination teaching subjects. Many studies 
are being made as to what are the other subjects that physical 
education teachers are asked to teach. Three excellent, complete 
studies on this subject appeared in the October, 1933, Research 
Quarterly. They cover this topic rather completely. 

1. “A Study of the Subjects Taught by 1037 Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education in the Public Schools of Indiana.” 
—H. E. Moore. 

2. “A Study of Suitable Majors or Minors That Are Used in 
Combination with Physical Education.”—-Dr. Claude W. Street. 

3. “A Report on Teaching Combinations in Physical Education 
in the High Schools of Illinois for Men and Women.”—Clifford 
E. Horton. 

- -_ + 


The New York Cortland Normal School designated as the 
state college to train for physical education has extended its 
course from three years to four years. 
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‘gency relief into an excellent high school athletic field. All 
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Mr. Harry Nissen, President of the Posse- 
Physical Education, is president of the Massachusetts State Sog. 
ety of Physical Education and has been doing a splendid : 
during the past year in organizing local groups throughout 
state to work in harmony with the Society. Recently he was be 
to get the Connecticut Valley group to organize. He writes “Oth 
groups such as Worcester, Fall River, Lowell, and North Ada “ 
are in the process of organizing. A field day and picnic js shane 
for the annual meeting of the State Society to be held on May 16 
from 5 to 10 p.M. at Boston University’s Nickerson Field in Wes. 
ton. I have personally invited every person in the state who js 
the least bit interested in physical education to come and take 
part. We are looking forward to a very interesting meeting, 

“The Massachusetts State Society of Physical Education was 
reorganized in 1930 at the time of the Boston Convention and has 
been going strong ever since.” 

* * xk 
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Nissen School of 


Dr. Harry B. Burns, Department of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and host to oy 
next National convention, writes that the dates are April 4 
25, 26, and 27, 1935. 

* + 


The book “Recreation for Girls and Women,” fills a much 
needed want and is creating a great deal of interest. It was 
prepared by Miss Ethel Bowers, National Recreation Aggo. 
ciation, published by A. S. Barnes & Company. It covers ap. 
tivities and policies for programs of recreation for girls and 
women. 

_— 2) ck 

Emil Rath has been selected to serve as Director of Physical 
Education in Indianapolis. 

:* * 

W. W. H. Mustaine, State Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, has a record of over fifteen years service in the State 
Education Department of New York. He is a hard, faithful 
worker and along with Dr. Burdick has the longest single 
record of serving in the administration of state physical edv- 
cation in the same state. 

* * * 

There are many instances throughout the country of the good 
work that the C.W.A. is doing in the building up of school play- 
grounds and athletic fields. Albany is a fine illustration. The old 
city reservoir, long abandoned, is now being developed by emer- 


city directors have now a most excellent opportunity to get their 
physical plants into A-1 shape through the help of C.W.A. funds. 
: + & 


On a recent visit it was a pleasure to see the number of 
cities where physical education teachers are working accord- 
ing to daily lesson programs based on weekly and monthly 
programs. This is most encouraging and commands the re- 
spect of the educational administrator. Daily lesson pro- 
grams carefully worked out help to give educational meaning 
and content. In many cities throughout the country the phys- 
ical education staff is divided into standing committees 
working on problems for better procedures, methods, and 
organization. 

i - © 


There is also a tendency throughout the country to provide 
better and more ample showers for girls. Many of the new high 
schools are providing individual dressing rooms and _ individual 
showers for girls. 

It is splendid to see the progress being made in shortening the 
roll call and preliminary class organization. I saw a roll call of 
over a hundred taken in half a second and the class was in action 
eight minutes after the bell rang, all dressed and ready. 
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irch Bayh for over two years has been serving most 

=. nog secretary of the Mid-West Society. He is a 

e rd worker and has given yeoman service to the develop- 

_a t of physical education in the middle west. He has been 

m st active in the building up of a state program for Indi- 

oa His charming personality and loyal hard work have 
endeared him to many. 

a * * 


Our good friend, Harlan G. Metcalf, is doing many fine things 
at Ohio State University in the field of individual physical educa- 
tion and in developing archery. Archery is a great, growing sport 
at Ohio State both for men and women. Some of his college ac- 
tivities are: Three years varsity football (All-Ohio guard, 1919), 
three years varsity track (discus and javelin), three years glee 
club, four years first’ church choir. Some of his hobbies are: 
natural sciences, ornithology, dendrology, and botany; archery 
and golf; bait casting and fly-casting ; water sports (swimming, 
life-saving, canoeing, aquaplaning, etc.) ; finding out and learn- 
ing any sport activity which can be played by individuals all of 
their lives; music, poetry, and art; hiking, camping, and hunt- 
ing (with bow and arrow only); finding hobbies for men no 
matter what their physical handicap. 


* * * 


Minneapolis has a splendid physical set-up in some of its 
junior and senior high, schools. It has one excellent plant 
where a junior and senior high school are combined with a 
stadium and playing fields in between serving both. Most of 
the playgrounds in Minneapolis are fenced and this is as it 
should be. Fewer accidents by humans chasing out into the 
street after a ball. 

< & + 


There is no football in Albany. Soccer is played by thousands 
in intramural programs. Soccer is growing as a great sport 
throughout the country. There are many high schools in the 
country that do not play intercollegiate football, but have sub- 
stituted soccer. 

‘ + «* 


On a recent trip I marveled at the splendid school build- 
ings on the Mesaba Range in Minnesota. Beautiful high 
school buildings with excellent gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
and athletic fields. The high school of Virginia has two pools, 
one for the seniors and one for the juniors. The towns that 
deserve special mention are Virginia, Eveleth, Hibbing, Ely, 
and Chisholm. 

<_ * * 


Jay B. Nash has a long, glorious service record in the field of 
recreation and physical education. It is impossible to give his 
biography here, but here’s a little bit of his early beginnings: 
“Graduating from an Ohio farm, majoring in pitching hay and 
milking cows, I proceeded, with a celluloid collar, a small suit- 
case, and $35, to Oberlin College to spend five years. I don’t mind 
confessing that that $35 was pretty nearly used up by the end 
of the fifth year. At the college I discovered the shape of a 
football; I had previously never seen anything but a soccer ball. 
After one year’s scrubbing floors on Saturday afternoons while 
listening to the band proceed to the football field, I arranged my 
schedule so that I could be free during enough of the day to 
practice with the football team. This was the beginning of three 
years of experience in football in which many lifelong friendships 
were formed. No other athletic interests were formed in college.” 
Dr. Nash is very much interested in the outdoors and camping 
and one of his hobbies has been working for the Indians in the 
Southwest. 

* * 


An interesting study has been made showing that in later life, 
after graduation from high school and college, people learn many 
of their games and sports. Therefore, we have a great oppor- 
tunity to see to it that growing boys and girls learn those games 
and sports which they wish to carry over into later life. Through 
the development of intramural programs and the spread of ac- 
tivities in archery, golf, etc., it will soon no longer be true that 
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How to 
Organize 9 [Eieerserer 
HEALTH TEACHING 


In the Classroom 


Wouldn’t you like to have a wealth of new ideas for enlivening 
health teaching and for coordinating it with other subjects in your 
curriculum? Whether you are a new teacher or one with years 
of experience, you will find constant and practical help in HYGEIA, 
the Health Magazine. 


The “School and Health“ 
Department in HYGEIA 


This special department conducted by Dr. J. Mace Andress will 
bring you every month numerous useful ideas and suggestions for 
planning and conducting health teaching activities. In the Sep- 
tember issue (the School Number) this department deals with 
“Organizing Instruction in the Schoolroom.”. Here is excellent help 
for the very beginning of the school year. But in each succeeding 
issue of HYGEIA the “School and Health” section will give you 
equally helpful material. 

And practically every other part of the magazine can be used 
to advantage in your classes. Being published by the American 
Medical Association, HYGEIA gives AUTHENTIC information on 
every phase of health of interest to the individual, the family, and 
the community. Its articles are written in simple, nontechnical lan- 
guage and are attractively illustrated, many of them in color. Health 
activities in every part of the world are pictured, and there are de- 
lightful stories and rhymes especially for the younger children. 

If you are not already a subscriber to HYGEIA, the offer below 
is for YOU! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
6 MONTHS OF HYGEIA $4 
AND 2 BOOKLETS ON SEX EDUCATION 


Dr. Thurman B. Rice’s recent HYGEIA series, “Sex Education for 
Parents,” proved so widely popular that HYGEIA now offers to 
teachers a choice of any two of the 5 booklets on Sex Education 
written by Dr. Rice for children and young people. They include: 
“The Story of Life,” for boys and girls 10 years old; “In Training,” 
for high school boys; “How Life Goes On,” for high school girls; 
“The Age of Romance,” for young men and women; and “The 
Veneral Diseases,” for both sexes of high school age and older. 
Additional booklets may be ordered at 25 cents each. 


“ ach | Te os 
Wa ance 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago HPE-9-34 
Enclosed is $1.00 for your special offer of 6 
months of HYCEIA, the Health Magazine, with the 
2 booklets checked below: 
(1 “The Story of Life.” 0) “In Training.” 
CI “How Life Goes On.” [] “The Age of Romance.” 
(C1) “The Venereal Diseases.” 
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school physical education programs do not prepare for life. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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S THE old gymnasium 
A on the third floor 
of Park City Low- 


ry had been condemned, 
and the enrollment had in- 
creased, it was necessary to 
have two teachers and new 
quarters in the Physical Education Department. The 
only available space was two vacant basement rooms 
which had an outdoor entrance. Each room had about 
720 square feet of playing space. Our playground, which 
was on an incline, was full of gullies and needed grading 
and filling badly. This outdoor space was only accessible 
a few periods daily during the fall and spring months, 
because of the recess and lunch periods. 

Our tasks had begun. What could we play in such a 
small space with large mixed classes? A young man had 
charge of the fifth and sixth grade, while I had charge 
of the third and fourth. For the first two months, it 
was difficult to find active games adaptable to the situa- 
tion. 

Our first platoon project was a George Washington 
Bicentennial Pageant. A Colonial Dance, Minuet, Vir- 
ginia Reel, Indian War Dance, and a military drill kept 
us busy. However, we were able to have a batball tour- 
nament and battleball, also some marching, relays, for- 
mal gymnastics, individual combats, stunts, and minor 
games. This program was carried on with the equipment 





Civic clubs enjoyed these little tumblers. 





Teaching Physical Education 
in Two Vacant School Rooms 






By 


HELEN G. SELF 


Park City Lowry School, Knoxville, Tenn. 


of only four balls, a volleyball net, and a portable 
victrola. 

We were puzzled about what to include in our spring 
program, We were fortunate in obtaining two tumbling 
mats and it became necessary to separate the boys and 
the girls for mat exercises, tumbling stunts, and pyramid 
building. Since tumbling was new to the elementary 
children, it aroused the maximum interest in the classes, 
We organized a tumbling team for the boys and girls 
after school. The girls enjoyed clog and folk dancing, 
while the boys played tag football. Baseball, kickball, 
track events, and major games were added to the 
program. 

The Health Day program for May became the spring 
project of our platoon school. The children who took 
part in the pageant passed a physical examination. The 
program created an incentive in health and physical edu- 
cation. Our contribution consisted of a boys’ wand drill, 
boys’ and girls’ tumbling teams, two May-pole dances, 
and a Dream Ballet dance. 

Past experience became the foundation for planning 
this year’s program. Two classes of the same age were 
scheduled for “gym” at the same period. The boys and 
girls were separated, making ideal classes. This segrega- 
tion was necessary for mat exercise, tumbling stunts, and 
pyramid buiiding; and it has aroused maximum interest 
and stimulated more participation among the girls. The 
domineering, superior attitudes of the boys and the in- 
feriority complexes of timid girls were eliminated. 

The first project of the fall term was “Progress in the 
East Tennessee Valley from the time of Daniel Boone,” 
leading up to the present T.V:A. and the Norris Dam 
project. The pioneer dance in the first episode was a 
combination of the Virginia Reel and square dance. The 
second dance was a symbolic dance, showing the mining 
of the raw materials of the East Tennessee Mountains, 
and the part they played in the progress of industry. 
The minerals, coal, iron, copper, and marble, were rep- 
resented by black, orange, and white oilcloth modernistic 
costumes. 

In the opening scene, the girls were in groups of colors 
against a natural background of trees and mountain 
streams. The resurrection of the raw products began by 
mechanical movements of the dancers, rising and stretch- 
ing as if from a long sleep. The second part of the dance 
showed how these products helped to start the wheel of 
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The Industrial Dance 


progress in East Tennessee. The girls filed into place number of points, which vary in each grade. These 
forming the spokes of the wheel. They revolved around points will be awarded according to the participation, 
one girl representing the axle, with quick and rhythmical _ skill, leadership, sportsmanship, health, and scholarship 


movements and balanced arm position. 


A few cart- of the individual during the school year. Some of the 


wheels were added for the small wheels of the machinery. items by which they are scored are as follows: 


The dance ended in the original 
groups, arranged in structural pyra- 
mids representing these materials in 
use. 

Third dance was a N.R.A. dance 
or drill in which each boy and girl 
carried something symbolic of an 
occupation. The final scene was un- 
lighted with the letters N.R.A. glow- 
ing against the dark background, 
made by the children holding cal- 
cium sulphide painted cards, The 
program was presented for the visit- 
ing teachers of the East Tennessee 
Teachers Association and was pre- 
sented later by the P.T.A. for the 
benefit of the parents. 

The entire girls’ program is based 
on a point system of inter-class 
work. A school monogram will be 
awarded to girls having over a given 





D 1. Captain of class work (elected) .. 25 
ream Ballet Dance ghee . = 
2. Captain of team games (elected).. 25 
S$. 900 A TORN. cs. ic iicics cs 5 
4. Hach Gamce seared ...,......se0s 25 
ae a oe a 10 
6. Each tumbling stunt ............ 10 
7. Each dental certificate ........... 25 
B. EAGAN GPTETECATE 2c... 2.050:0'00 oo 50 
9. Honor roll (each six weeks) 
ha ee te te ee ae cea 50 
WOO ct eee cuisine 25 


10. Sportsmanship (judged by class) ..100 
Tumbling, ballet dancing, kick- 
ball, baseball and track events were 
added to the spring program, which 
also included work on the Carnival, 
Health and Field Day Program. 
The girls of the clog dancing 
classes and the boys’ and girls’ tum- 
bling team were given an opportun- 
ity to show their skill at the School 
Safety Council meeting, graduation 
(Continued on Page 47) 


























































































“How We Do It” 


Girls’ Athletic Leaders’ Club 


Y OU may be interested in a Girls’ Athletic Leaders’ Club which 
is being carried on by our first- and second-year high school 
girls. 

The club meets once a week and each girl is instructed in 
three units of work each year. The units this year have been 
hockey, basketball, tumbling, tennis, and baseball. At each meet- 
ing instruction in the sport studied is given and also opportunity 
for teaching fifth and sixth grade girls, who have a scheduled 
physical education period at the same time that the club period 
takes place. Each leader is in charge of five girls, whom she in- 
structs. After four weeks instruction, the leaders conduct a meet 
or relays for the children instructed to show the results of their 
teaching. 

These athletic leaders have successfully taken full charge of 
refereeing, scoring, and keeping time for intramural games. They 
conducted a basketball tournament, each girl being manager for 
a team of junior high school girls and carrying out the schedule. 
Eighty junior high school girls entered the tournament and these 
eighty girls were divided into evenly matched teams irrespective 
of the grade they were enrolled in. Each athletic leader was re- 
sponsible for a team. 

The Leaders’ Club also held a fifth and sixth grade tumbling 
meet for the pupils they had instructed and were in charge of 
judging and planning for the meet. 

We use the athletic leaders to help in playground supervision 
of a large kindergarten group and permit them to assist in the 
gymnasium whenever their program of study periods permits. 

Their badge is a shield of black and gold with the name of 
the sport in which they are qualified to assist embroidered on the 
badge below the letters “A.L.” There is space on the badge for 
four sports. A written and oral test and demonstration are 
required of each girl leader in each unit of work. 

Margaret Snyder, 
Director PuHysIcaAL EDUCcA- 
TION, GARDEN City PUBLIC 

ScHoots, GARDEN Clty, 
New York. 














* * * 


The Game of American Ball 

S INCE devising the game of “American Ball” in 1927, the au- 

thor has been asked repeatedly to write it up for publication 
but has refrained from doing so in order to further experiment 
with it and to receive expert criticism and comment upon it. The 
game has been modified, changed, and experimented with until 
today it is believed that a new and highly practical sport has been 
brought into existence. 

The name “American Ball” was given the game because the 
elements of three of America’s major games, football, basketball, 
and baseball, are combined in it. Also the game is instantly 
popular with young Americans because of the unusual oppor- 
tunities offered for strength, speed, courage, and skill. The game 
provides maximum chances for “rough-house,” dear to the heart 
of every American boy, with a minimum of danger. 

To date the game has been used with groups and classes 
ranging from young boys to men of forty years with splendid 
results. Boys’ Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, schools, and colleges have ex- 
perimented with the game and found it highly popular. A cau- 
tion is issued in its use, however, due to the inherent strenuous- 
ness of the sport. 

The game was last presented at the Annual Symposium of 
Physical Education in April, 1934, at New York University where 
the game is highly popular with the students of physical educa- 
tion. The junior class played the freshman class in this demon- 
stration and the game resulted in much favorable comment by 
assembled physical directors. 
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The author has written a complete rule book for the 
a copy of which may be had by sending ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. the 
The game is briefly described here giving the essent 
and playing regulations. 
The Game—General Playing Regulations 


The ball is thrown up at center between the two Opposi 
centers and is then in play. The object is to score as many goals 
as possible by throwing the ball to one’s catcher from behind th 
scoring line. The ball may be advanced in any manner whatyy 
ever, e.g., passing, running, kicking, throwing. All players except 
the catcher may play anywhere on the court except in the 
catcher’s zone. The primary duty of the guards is to guard the 
opposing catcher and stop him from catching throws made by 
his teammates. The prime duty of the center and the forwards 
is to score by throwing the ball to their catcher. 

The main feature of the game is the tackle which is illegal 
above the shoulders and below the knees. With this restriction 
there have been no accidents in eight years of playing the game, 
Any number of players may tackle the ball carrier and the bal 
remains in play until it becomes so “tied up” as to make qa pass 
or throw for goal impossible. Held ball then takes place, 

Long wild throws are to be discouraged and team play encour. 
aged. Scientific team work is possible in terms of “plays” worked 
from center, held ball, out-of-bounds, or from the catcher. Zone 
defense or man-for-man styles of play can also be worked to good 
advantage. 

When the ball is thrown to the catcher from inside the Scoring 
line it remains in play and the catcher must put it back into the 
game within five seconds. Only clear throws from behind the 
scoring line caught by the catcher constitute a goal. 

Two points are scored for a goal and one for a free throw 
completed. 


ial rules 


Diagram of Playing Area for American Ball 
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Important Terms and Rules 

Playing Area—A large gymnasium or playground suitably 

ked. (See diagram.) 
“a Ball—A large indoor baseball or any ball having a cir- 

mference of about sixteen inches. A Code ball is very practical. 
" Teams.—Shall consist of nine men on a side. If the playing 

is very large, a team of eleven men is recommended. 
i tayers:-—There shall be one center, one catcher, four guards, 
and three forwards. When eleven men are used add one forward 
ard. 

ayo goal is scored when the catcher receives and holds 
a clear throw made by one of his teammates from behind the 
scoring line. (See diagram.) 

Held Ball—tIs declared when two or more players have the 
ball so “tied up” that it cannot be passed or thrown for goal. 
Toss up between two opposing players. 

Out-of-Bounds.—When used, is same as basketball. 

Free Throw—Is awarded for certain violations and consists 
of a throw to the catcher from behind the scoring line at opposite 
end of court. One guard is allowed to oppose the catcher. 

Catcher's Ball—Takes place when the ball stays in the 
Catcher’s Zone (see diagram) and also when opponent crosses into 
this zone. Ball must be put in play by the catcher within five 
seconds. 

Periods—Shall approximate the periods for basketball. 

Main Fouls—Tackling above shoulders or below knees, trip- 
ping, body-slams, or any unnecessary roughness. 


Larry A. Bidlake 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL Epu- 
CATION AND HEALTH, SCHOOL OF 

EpucaTion, NEw York 


UNIVERSITY 
x * * 


A Social Project 


OLLOWING is a project I have developed at Kutztown State 

Teachers College to create good wholesome social order among 
the students, both men and women, during their recreation hour 
after dinner. 

Every Monday evening from six to seven the gymnasium is 
filled with happy students playing various games. 

The equipment, which was furnished by the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, is put up and taken down by the members of the 
Girls’ Leaders Club. The games are badminton, two table tennis 
(ping-pong) games, two skidball games, floor shuffleboard, kanuk, 
and volleyball. 

We began this project September, 1930, during daylight sav- 
ing time. The games were played on the campus. They were: 
miniature golf, archery, quoits, bean bag boards, croquet, deck 
tennis, and volleyball. 

The following year this hour became very popular, so we 
decided to continue the games indoors during the winter months. 
Each year we eliminate some games and add new ones in their 
place. Miniature golf was the first to go. This year we added 
badminton, skidball, and kanuk, a table game. 

We find these games an excellent means of introducing the 
incoming students in the fall. They create a most wholesome 
social spirit on the Campus, where guidance in the proper use of 
of leisure time is so important, and they help to prevent the 
many unwholesome “co-ed” problems. 

This hour also has its carry-over values. We see it spreading 
in popularity in other communities in which our graduates are 
placed. Some churches are going to introduce such an hour. 

The games are played informally; no scores are recorded, the 
joy and satisfaction is in the playing. The players are free to 


roam from one game to another, thus becoming socially acquainted 
with the various groups. 

The young men and women feel free to challenge each other, 
and in this way many skills are developed. It is an hour of good 
wholesome fun to which the students look forward with eagerness 
and pleasure. 


Minerva Stern 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KutTzTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Specialized FOOTWEAR 


FOR DANCING and 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The technical knowledge and experience gained by Sal- 
vatore Capezio in manufacturing footwear for profes- 
sional dancers and teachers for over forty years has 
equipped him to make models that offer flexibility, bal- 
ance, support and freedom for various types of physical 


education. 


These slippers, a few of which are shown 


here, will wear well, and will give genuine satisfaction. 









































A copy of the new Capezio 
catalog will be sent upon 


request. 


RHYTHMIK SANDAL 


A gym requisite for limber- 
ing, corrective work, free 
style dancing and eurhyth- 
mics. Protect the foot yet 
are entirely flexible. Suede 
top, elkskin sole. Elastic 


at instep. Fawn or grey 
suede $1.20. Fawn suede 
buckle and strap model 
$1.45. 


BALLET PUMP 


For gym or _ interpretive 
dancing (which should have 
the protection of a flexible 
foot covering). Fits the foot 
like a glove, entirely flexible, 


grants perfect freedom. 
Black glove kid $1.60; White 
glove kid $1.75. Men's 


sizes 25c additional. 


TAP SLIPPER 


This model, unlike ordinary 
slippers, is created exclu- 
sively for tap or clog danc- 
ing. Its beneficial lines 
and construction assures 
proper support necessary 
for tap technique. Student 
Black Kid one strap $2.85; 
Student Patent Leather tie 
model $2.95 and $3.95; Taps 
free. 


On group, school or class purchases liberal savings can 


be effected. Wz-ite for details! 


for inspection, if desired. 





Main Office & Factory: 
333 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Samples will be sent 


Chicago Store & Office: 
159 No. State Street 


Los Angeles Office: 2015 N. Vermont Ave. 
Agencies in principal cities. 
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ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


A new year is upon us and offers a better opportunity to be 
of service in the field of physical education. The experiences 
of the past few years open new vistas to the teachers with vi- 
sion, and new hopes and aspirations renew our courage. General 
educators have had their attention drawn to the leisure-time 
challenges and the obligations and opportunities which the new 
day offers. Cooperation with welfare departments, recreation 
and social agencies open new avenues. The Big Brother move- 
ment, under the State Welfare Department is unifying the ef- 
forts of the various agencies interested in young people. Look 
forward, not backward, and adopt the slogan: A new year, a 
banner year. 

New gymnasiums have been proposed, built, or completed dur- 
ing the summer at Carthage, Alsey, Hardin, Stockton, Williams- 
ville, Clinton, Highland, Washington, Metamora, Chicago Heights, 
and Lake Forest. 

The general trend in the state is to restore the cuts in teach- 
ers’ salaries. No further cuts are being reported. Many schools 
retained schedules without cuts. Many schools have increased 
time allotment and most have improved their programs. 

A changed attitude on the part of administrators and teachers 
is one demanding organized recess activities with teachers taking 
part in supervision of the grades. High school principals par- 
ticularly are more and more socializing physical education. Aca- 
demic teachers are becoming more sympathetic and now offer 
their cooperation. 

Perhaps the greatest need is the establishment of a new view- 
point; a socialized physical education program; one that stresses 
preparation for leisure, one that is instructional, one that is use- 
ful and practical. Another need is adequately prepared part-time 
teachers to meet this new viewpoint. 

The State Department of Public Welfare will hold its third 
annual conference on the prevention of juvenile delinquency in 
Springfield, September 27, 28, and 29. 

These conferences are sponsored by the State Welfare Depart- 
ment in order to stimulate interest in local communities as to 
why correctional schools do not correct. Since this type of work 
has been going on, seven cottages have been closed up at St. 
Charles. 

A program of this kind includes the services of the court, 
schools, churches, boy and girl scouts, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
medical and dental professions, bar associations, recreation com- 
missions, welfare agencies, civic clubs, P.T.A.’s, and the coopera- 
tion of the city administration. 

As a member of the State Committee on Recreation, I extend 
a personal invitation, along with that of the state chairman, 
Mr. George A. Schwebel, Superintendent of Schools, Cicero, to 
you to attend this meeting. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 
The new officers elected at the spring meeting are: 
President, Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Vice-President, Frank Stafford, Thorntown High School, 
Thorntown. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw University, 
Greencastle. 
Let’s give these fine people our loyal support. 
The Executive Committee consists of: 
Ruth Kelley, Burris School, Ball 
Muncie. 
Bertha Keller, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Birch Bayh, Public Schools, Terre Haute. 


State Teachers College, 
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‘ Arthur L. Strum, (ex officio) Indiana State Teachers College 
erre Haute. 1 
Chairmen of Committees appointed by Miss Hazelton: 
Constitution Committee—Birch Bayh, Terre Haute. 

Nominating Committee—Frank Stafford, Thorntown, 

Resolutions Committee—Ruby East, Indiana State Teache 
College, Terre Haute. TS 

Membership Committee—Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw Univer 
sity, Greencastle. z 

Program Committee—Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers Col. 
lege, Muncie. 

Publicity Committee—Arthur L. Strum, Terre Haute. 

Girls’ Activities Committee—Ruth Kelley, Muncie, 

Boys’ Activities Committee—Frank Stafford, Thorntown, 

According to our President, committee chairmen may elect 
other people to make up their committees. If you have a yen to 
serve on any of these committees, write to your chairman or our 
President, Miss Hazelton. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at Indian. 
apolis on May 5, 1934. Five members were present: Helen 
Hazelton, Ruth Kelley, Bertha Keller, Frank Stafford, and Arthy; 
Strum. Among the items of business transacted were the follow. 
ing. 

1. They voted to affiliate the Indiana Association of Physical 
Education with the Indiana Recreation Association, of which Mr. 
G. G. Eppley, one of our members, is Secretary. 

2. They voted to continue to support the efforts of the League 
of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations to the limit of $25.09, 

3. They suggested that the Spring Meeting next year be held 
at Ball State Teachers College at Muncie on March 23, 1935, 

4. Problems of membership, publicity, programs, constitution, 
and other matters were discussed. 

5. The resolutions on the death of Miss Ada Crozier, prepared 
by the Committee on Resolutions with Miss Clara Fedler as 
Chairman, were read and approved. 

News of the Indiana Association of Physical Education is dis- 
tributed to members of the Association throughout the state by 
a news letter. The complete letter is too Jong for reproduction 
here but a recent issue contained lists of officers and committee 
members of the Indiana Association, a resolution concerning the 
death of Miss Ada Crozier, a report on membership and finances, 
some notes on the Cleveland Convention of the A.P.E.A,, and 
significant clippings from periodicals and news services containing 
pertinent information on education. 


MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. Rugen 


The Michigan Physical Education Association has recently 
adopted a new plan for reorganization. An Executive Commit 
tee composed of nine members—three elected for a period of 
one year, three for two years, and three for three years—has 
been organized. In the absence of a state director, this group 
will aim to carry on active physical education service throughout 
the state. 

Members of the Executive Committee and the length of terms 
follow: 

Three Years 
Mabel Rugen 
Grace Ryan 
J. H. McCulloch 


Two Years 
Laurentine Collins 
Guy Morrison 

(Deceased) 
Louise Van Cleve 
Ex-Officio members: Ralph Van Heusen, C. E. Forsythe, V. Blan- 
chard, E. D. Mitchell. 


In an effort to give greater service to local areas, an Advisory 
Board has also been established. This board is composed of the 
Executive Committee plus eight district chairmen. Under the 
Michigan Education Association, the state is divided into eight 
districts, each with a general district chairman and with special 
interest chairmen. Physical education is represented in this spe- 
cial interest group. The utilization of district chairmen under 
the Michigan Education Association is an aid toward establish- 
ing greater unity between the physical education sections of the 
M.E.A. and the State Physical Education Association. 

Under the M.E.A. plan, district chairmen are elected for 4 


One Year 
L. H. Hollway 
Ruth Murray 
Agnes Anderson 
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od of one year. They are supported by a Program Com- 
ton of three members, however, which is composed of the 
mittee airman, secretary, and member-at-large. One member 
district neem Committee is elected to serve for three years, 
‘> two years, and one for one year. The plan sponsors the 
_ . having the chairman of the district serve as a member 
om Committee for one year following the expiration of his 
#* on This means, of course, that there is only one new 


arnos elected to this committee each year. After the plan has 
“ie in effect for three years, it is likely that the mechanics will 


solve themselves into the election of one member of the Pro- 
- ommittee for a term of three years. The use of this com- 


m C eer cate 
er has made, already, for greater continuity in Association 


ittee a : ‘ 
ave from year to year. District chairmen for physical edu- 
cation are: ‘ ee 
District 1—Lillian Prottengeier District 5—Frances Chanter 

»  2—Elson Hood ” — 6—Robert Peel 

» 3--R. A. Winston ” 7—E. W. Shafford 


” 


»  4—Karl Knutsen 8—Louise Van Cleve 

The plans for the State Physical Education Association for the 
school year 1934-35 call for greater cooperation between the 
Association and other state educational groups as well as civic 
groups. A committee under the chairmanship of L. H. Hollway 
has undertaken this task. Another committee under the chair- 
manship of Laurentine Collins will attempt to establish closer 
relationships with the teacher in the field. The eight district 
chairmen are members of this committee. In addition, the Asso- 
cation’s constitution is being revised. 

This reorganization is the result of recommendations and plans 
made by the Advisory Council, an emergency group of public 
spirited physical educators, who came to the rescue of the state 
program just one year ago when the office of State Director was 
eliminated because of no budget. To this “emergency group” 
composed of Elmer Mitchell, Dr. Margaret Bell, J. H. McCulloch, 
Ethel Rockwell, Grace Ryan, Vaughn Blanchard, Ruth Murray, 
Charles Forsythe, and Ralph Van Heusen, goes a debt of grati- 
tude. The State Physical Education Association has them to thank 
for maintaining the integrity of our profession during the trying 
days of the past year. 

The Michigan Physical Education Association regrets very 
much the death of W. Guy Morrison, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for Grand Rapids, and a member of the 
Michigan Physical Education Executive Committee. Mr. Morri- 
son died on August 14, 1934. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 


Ohio’s regulation, effective September 1, 1935, calling for at 
least one teacher in every high school to be properly certificated 
in physical education, is having a striking effect upon the train- 
ing of teachers in service. Reports from the summer sessions of 
accredited training departments throughout the state indicate a 


large enrollment of teachers seeking to complete their minors in 


physical education. By 1935, teachers of physical education must 
hold a proper certificate. 

Notable among the increased enrollments in the state was that 
reported by the Ohio State University. The summer session at 
that institution enjoyed a 33.3 per cent increase in major under- 
graduate and graduate students, the total enrollment of such 
students being ninety-two. The University also reports a 65.4 
per cent increase in the number of different students taking one 
or more courses in the department with a 44.1 per cent general 
increase in course registrations. 

The Ohio Department of Education, after experimenting for 
four years with circuit teachers paid for out of the State Aid 
Equalization Fund, is announcing this year that such service can 
be extended to the state-aid districts upon application to the 
State Department. This should mean an increase of many state- 
paid-for teachers of physical and health education. 

Notable among many cooperative enterprises between the 
schools and communities brought about by the general tendency 
to enlist the aid of school people in administering community 
recreation has been the development in West Liberty, Logan 
County, under the leadership of P. C. Bechtel. Mr. Bechtel re- 
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ports a splendid program of community recreation correlated 
with the school physical education programs. 

Bidding fair to be a model to other such institutions the Ohio 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, Ohio, is devel- 
oping a splendid program of physical education and recreation 
for its students. This work is going forward under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Hoffer. 

A survey of physical education programs for institutions for 
the feeble-minded and an annotated bibliography of available 
literature on the subject has recently been completed by Miss 
Mary Dillon of 406 Morrison Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. The 
status of physical education in these institutions has been de- 
scribed by Miss Dillon, who recently completed her Master’s 
degree at The Ohio State University. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
William E. Dole 


This past year marked a greater turnover in teaching posi- 
tions than we have had in the past few vears. As a result, an 
even greater number of graduates from the Department of Physi- 
cal Education at the University were placed in teaching positions 
in the high schools of the state than were placed last year. 

The State Education Association holds its annual meeting in 
Parkersburg on October 25, 26, 27. On the 26th, Dr. Jay B. 
Nash will address the general assembly on the subject, “What 
Is the School’s Responsibility in Education for Leisure.” Dr. 
Nash will later speak to the Physical Education Section on the 
topic, “Four Developments of Man Through Physical Education,” 
which will be followed by discussion. 

A novel physical education demonstration is being planned 
by Carl Nessley, Supervisor of Physical Education in Parkers- 
burg. 

The officers of the State Physical Education Association at 
present are: 

President, William E. Dole, Weston High School 

Vice-President, Carl Nessley, Parkersburg 

Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte Berryman, Marshall 
Huntington. 


College, 
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ALABAMA 


Immediately after her return from the National Convention, 
Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical Education 
and President of the Southern Physical Education Association, 
left for a field trip of two weeks. She attended five regional 
conferences of the Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
These districts covered the entire state. At each district meeting 
of twelve hours, one hour was devoted to health and physical 
education. At each meeting there was a half hour’s demonstra- 
tion by a local group of a teaching period of physical education. 
For the other 30 minutes Miss Garrison discussed a survey of 
physical conditions in the home, schools, and community. Next 
year approximately 660 parent-teacher organizations of the state 
will carry on this survey under Miss Garrison’s able leadership. 


FLORIDA 


The officers of the Florida State Physical Education Associa- 
tion are as follows: 

President, Miss Fannie B. Shaw, Associate Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Vice-President, Willard Johnson, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Hillsboro High School, Tampa. 

Secretary, Joe Hall, Instructor Physical Education, High 
School, Tallahassee. 

Treasurer, George Wood, Instructor Physical Education, Kirby 
Smith High School, Jacksonville. 
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The next meeting of the Association will be hel 
in connection with the Florida Education Associatj 

On May 1, 1934, Miss Fannie B. Shaw addressed 
of the Florida Medical Association at their state 
topic was “School Health Education.” 

Miss Shaw was the first chairman of the newly organi 
Health Education Section of the American Physica] 
Association. In Florida she has taught Health Edu 
several years in the University Summer School and is 
of the Extension Faculty for the same subject. She h 
with the National Tuberculosis Association and the F 
berculosis and Health Association. 
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GEORGIA 


List of officers, Georgia Physical Education Asso 
1934-5: 

President, Jeff D. McCord, Director of Athletics, Emory Uni. 
versity, Atlanta. 

Vice-President, Miss Claire Guerber, Head, Department of 
Physical Education, Brenau College, Gainesville. 

Secretary, W. O. Mooney, Bass Junior High School, Atlanta, 

Treasurer, Miss Eylau Anderson, Commercial High Schoo} 
Atlanta. 

Member-at-Large, D. I. Barron, Georgia Vocational and Trades 
School, Monroe. 

Member Executive Committee, Mrs. H. Stewart Wootten, 
Head, Department of Health and Physical Education, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 

National Council, Mrs. Mary Ella Lundy Soule, Head, Women’ 
Division, Department of Physical Education, University of Geor. 
gia, Athens. 


ciation, 


KENTUCKY 


The newly elected officers of the Kentucky Health and Phys. 
ical Education Association are: 

President, Joseph Weissmueler, Turner Hall, Louisville, Ken. 
tucky. 

Vice-President, Miss Mary Virginia Huff, Highland Junior 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence Fennessy, Ahrens High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Association voted to join the Women’s Division, N.AAF, 
at the annual meeting on April 19, 1934. 


LOUISIANA 


During the meeting of the Southern Physical Education Con- 
vention at New Orleans, the Louisiana delegates met and formed 
a temporary organization of the Louisiana Physical Education 
Association. The officers urge that all teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the state attend the fall meeting of the State Teachers 
Association, so that the organization may be recognized as a 
regular section of the State Association. 

The present officers are: 

President, Miss Thelma Kyser, Director Physical Education, 
State Normal School, Natchitoches, La. 

First Vice-Preisdent, B. A. Ingwerson, Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Melba Bouanchaud, Director 
Physical Education for Women, Louisiana State University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frank J. Beier, Director Physical Educa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Executive Committee: Miss Florence Smith, Sophia Newcomb 
College; A. Phillips, Louisiana State University; R. L. Browne, 
Southwestern Institute; J. E. Lombard, Board of Education, 
Baton Rouge, La.; H. Sliffe, Board of Education, Baton Rouge, 
La. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of Teachers -College, Columbia 
University, was the principal speaker on the program of the 
Physical Education Section of the North Carolina Education 
Association Convention, held in Raleigh on April 23. Dr. Wil 
liams also made the address at the combined meeting of the 
County and City Superintendents. Nearly four hundred supet- 
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s heard Dr. Williams, and North Carolina is still rever- 
aises for the man and his message. 

group meetings of the Physical Education Sec- 
lly well attended. The following group chair- 


jntendents — 
perating with pr 

The various 
tion were unusua 


vere elected. 2 ; 
ae and Secondary Schools—Mrs. J. K. Beard, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
cee’ Colleges and Private Schools—Miss Julia Grout, 
Duke University, Durham. _ 
Men’s Colleges—J. F. Miller, State College, Raleigh. 
The officers of the Physical Education Section, continuing for 
ear, are: 
oF Mrs. Dorothy Nash Hutchinson, 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Raleigh. 
"Vice-President, Elmer Burke, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Durham, N. C. _ 
Secretary, Miss Christine White, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
n, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 


Supervisor of 


catio 


he Williams was the guest of honor at the luncheon for the 


Executive Committee of the High School Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion. Several guests were present. 

Two hundred copies of Play Chat, the official bulletin of the 
High School Girls’ Athletic Association, have been issued each 
month this year. 

The North Carolina Board of Officials for Women’s Basket- 
ball reports forty-six rated officials. Eighteen of these were 
nationally rated. Nine examinations were held this year. 

A class in square dancing will be conducted during the summer 
session at the University at Chapel Hill. 

Miss Hope Tisdale, Instructor of Physical Education, Wom- 
an’s College, Greensboro, read a paper on “The Corrective Value 
of Swimming” at a meeting of the Southern Division of the 
Student Health Federation at Atlanta, June 7. This is the same 
paper Which Miss Tisdale read in the Swimming Section meet- 
ing of the Southern District of A.P.E.A. in New Orleans. 

The Woman’s College has a new nine-hole golf course under 
construction. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Miss Julia Post, Professor of Physical Education, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., writes, “I think the most important 
news concerning our state program at the present time is the 
development of play-day programs. We are hopeful that we 
may replace the state contest idea with more localized play days 
and a much larger participation.” This spring a district play day 
was held at Winthrop College with over three hundred high 
school girls participating. The senior major students in physical 
education at Winthrop also organized and directed a play day 
for one hundred girls of the two local high schools. 

A county play day was held at Camden and the annual 
Junior High School Play Day was held at Columbia the first 
week in May. Limestone College had a play day this spring. 

Present officers of the South Carolina Physical Education 
Association: 

President, T. J. Reames, Greenville, S. C. 

Vice-President, Miss Isabel Chappell, Hand Junior High 
School, Columbia, S. C. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Henrietta Browning, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lillian Wellner, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Officers Elect: 

President, Miss Isabel Chappell. 

Vice-President, Miss Priscilla Shaw, Sumter, S. C. 

Second Vice-President, Fred Kirchner, Clemson College, S. C. 


_Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Hoffman, Wardlaw Junior 
High School, Columbia, S. C. 

Present Executive Committee: Miss Julia H. Post, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.; J. H. Coleman, Honea Path, S. C.; 
William Emery, Hand Junior High School, Columbia, S. C. 

Executive Committee Elect: Miss Julia H. Post; Miss Carolina 
Easley, Greenville, S. C. 
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A pocket-size periodical, carrying con- 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 














| pw National Safety Council, Inc., of 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, announces in its News Letter that the Home Safety 
Session for the 1934 Congress will be held in Cleveland October 
1 to 5. “Safety Instruction Cards” were described and listed in 
literature accompanying the News Letter. While described as 
“Practical Safety Information for the Man on the Job,” a large 
number of health, first-aid, and emergency titles are included 
which will interest physical educators. The cards are three by 
five inches in size and sell for one cent each (all of one kind or 
a selection) with a minimum order of twenty-five cents. 


* * * 


7 Annual Summer Meeting of the Department of School 

Health and Physical Education of the National Education 
Association was held in Washington, D.C., on July 3 and 5S. 
Among the distinguished speakers were Dr. J. F. Rogers, A. J. 
Stoddard, Miss Anne Whitney, Dr. T. A. C. Rennie Phipps, Mrs. 
R. Stoneroad, and Eugene T. Lies. 


*x* * * 


|X 1906 Baron P. de Coubertin of France donated a cup to the 

International Olympic Committee to be awarded annually to 
that organization which in the committee’s opinion has done 
most to advance sport and sportsmanship. Last year the cup was 
awarded to the Opera Dopo Lavoro Roma, Italy, and this year 
for the third time the United States has been honored by its 
presentation. This year’s worthy recipient is the National Rec- 
reation Association. In 1914 the Amateur Athletic Union received 
the award and it went to the Y.M.C.A. International College at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1930. In behalf of the American 
Physical Education Association, the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL EpucATION extends congratulations. 

* * Ok 


HE Twentieth National Recreation Congress will be held in 

Washington, D.C., October 1 to 5, under the auspices of the 
National Recreation Association. Headquarters will be Wardman 
Park Hotel. “The Abundant Life,” one of President Roosevelt’s 
favorite phrases, and recreation’s part in its attainment will be 
the main theme of the meeting. Recreation in the new deal, the 
labor movement and recreation, activities for high school and 
college youth unable to secure employment, professional train- 
ing for recreation leaders, what schools, parks, and churches are 
doing in the recreational field, adjustment of recreation programs 
to emergency conditions, what people want to do in their leisure, 
and cooperation between educational and recreational agencies 
are some of the topics which will be discussed. Joseph Lee of 
Boston is president of the National Recreation Association and 
Howard S. Braucher of New York is secretary. 

x ok x 


R. GEORGE F. ZOOK has left the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion and his post as United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to become Director of the American Council on Education. 
John Ward Studebaker succeeded Dr. Zook on September 1. 
School Life for June carries a “Review and Forecast” by Dr. 
Zook and an interesting biographical sketch of his successor. 
Among the accomplishments of Mr. Studebaker in Des Moines 
where he has been superintendent of public schools for twenty 
years, is that of the building of a “comprehensive health program 
in the schools, including provisions for the identification and care 
of those pupils in need of special service and also the develop- 
ment of better sanitation, better heating, lighting, and ventilation 
throughout the schools.” 
x * x 
E ARE indebted to “Briefs Gathered Here and There,” a 
department of the News Letter of the New Jersey Physical 
Education Association for a paragraph calling attention to this 
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striking quotation from Miss Jessie Gray, President of the x. 
ional Education Association: “Nothing is more important Na. 
training the physical equipment for rapid Coordination, skij] 
grace. It facilitates correct thinking, quick judgment mv 
effective work, and a constancy in usefulness so necessary i Py 
speed-mad age. The joy of perfect health means a pois... 
of all that physical education has taught us. Health habits 
health are the same as honest habits and honesty.” Sennett 
and high-light quotations from addresses given at the an 
District and National Conventions last spring are included + 
the interesting May issue of this publication. : 
ae oe 
y IS with regret that the Association offices announce ¢ 
timely death of Phillip Rounsevelle, of Rounsevelle-Rohm Inc 
on August 31, following an automobile accident. Mr. Rowe 
velle was an ardent archery enthusiast and was well known to ma 
members through his exhibitions at Conventions and his Writin 
The archery field has lost a skilled craftsman and archer with the 
passing away of this nationally known authority on the most 
ancient of sports. ‘ 


he up. 


* * * 


HE Interscholastic Archery Association this summer held , 

camp for archery enthusiasts. Phillip Rounsevelle founds; 
this organization in 1934 for the greater pleasure and profit ¢j 
archers. Isophene Swendsen is Acting Secretary of the Ags. 
ciation and offices are at 913 North Tenth, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

ee 

ry TWO issues of The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review— 

May and June—there is presented an article by Vivien Talky. 
M.Ph.E., of which the title is “What Is Effective Physical Edy. 
cation for the Student Nurse?” 











NOTICE 


In order that JouRNAL readers who are not professional 
members may become familiar with the Research Quarterly, 
the table of contents of the October, 1934, issue of the 
Quarterly is listed below. The subscription price to the 
Quarterly is $3.00 separately or $5.00 combined with a 
subscription to the JOURNAL. 

Contents for October 

Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for 
Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
N. P. Neilson and Frederick W. Cozens. 

Report of the A.P.E.A. Committee on Physical Examina- 
tions for Girls and Women. Gertrude Moulton, MD, 
Chairman 

The Interests and Participation of Boys in Voluntary Physi- 
cal Education Activities. Melvin A. Clevett 

The Significance of Strength Tests in Revealing Physical 
Condition. Frederick Rand Rogers, Ph.D. 

The Organization of Physical and Motor Traits in Junior 
High School Boys. C. E. Ragsdale and Irving J. Breck- 
enfeld 

Some Evidence of the Value of a Therapeutic Program. 
Hope Tisdale 

Causes of College Sport Accidents; Preliminary Findings 
from a Study of Safety in College Physical Education. 
Floyd R. Eastwood 

Standards in Physical Education Costumes for Girls and 
Women. Clare Small, Chairman 

Committee Report on Gymnasium and Athletic Field 
Equipment. Carl H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

A Comparative Study of the Effects of the Financial De- 
pression on Certain Vocational Aspects of College Physi- 
cal Education. Harry A. Scott, Ph.D. 

The Curriculum in Health Education for Teachers of Ele- 
mentary Grades. Philomena Supper 

A Survey of the Extent of High School Wrestling in the 
United States. B. E. Wiggins 

A Survey of Health Instruction in Senior High Schools. 
D. C. Mitchell 

Detailed Book Reviews by Authorities 
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ANFORD UNIVERSITY is fortunate in having 
services of Mr. N. P. Neilson who has recently 
aad the faculty of that institution. Mr. Neilson was formerly 
one Department of Health and Physical Education, State De- 
Chief, oe Education, at Sacramento, California, and in that 
ae been succeeded by Mr. W. H. Orion. As Director of 

A | Education in the schools of Santa Barbara, Mr. Orion 
nag an outstanding figure in his field in the state of Cali- 

ia. The JOURNAL and the A.P.E.A. extend congratulations and 
aa wishes to each of these men as they undertake their new 


duties. 


ELAND ST. 
Some the 


x * * 

N INTERESTING and helpful booklet has recently been pub- 
A lished showing the layout and painting of basketball court 
lines, together with information on badminton court specifica- 
tions, locker room information, and hints on pipe hanger fixtures 
to be installed during building construction. _ This information is 
particularly valuable because it helps to point out some of the 
pitfalls which can be avoided before construction by architects 
and physical directors. The booklet explains a practical and effi- 
cient method of marking gymnasium floors for various courts. A 
copy may be had free from the Narragansett Machine Co., Provi- 


- 2 
dence, R de 


CCER makes a strong bid for invigorating play and enjoy- 
se as our attention is turned to another fall season of vig- 
orous team games. No other field game in the physical educa- 
tion program is a greater challenge to the skillful use of the body 
and to economical use of equipment than this game. 

In 1922 at the Detroit meeting of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, a committee was appointed to serve as a guide 
for the policies of girls’ athletics, in general, and particularly to 
assist in preparing permanent standards for soccer, as well as two 
other sports. Between that time and 1927, when the first Official 
Soccer Guide for Women and Girls (No. 116R) was published, 
the official rules for women were adapted from men’s rules with 
changes necessary because of the need for greater physical protec- 
tion of girls. Since 1927, other changes have been made in the rules 
which fulfilled the two purposes the Soccer Committee then had 
in mind; to keep the game as simple as possible so that it couid 
be easily learned, and to have the rules similar to other team 
games which girls play, so that in as far as possible there would 
be a correlation between rules in all team games. 

The current Soccer Committee presents the Official Soccer 
Guide for 1934-35 (Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 116R, Amer- 
ican Sports Publishing Company, New York City). The purpose 
of this Soccer Committee has been that of past committees, but 
new problems arise. In light of one of these problems, the Com- 
mittee has made a drastic change: a field goal is to score two 
points, with the penalty kick retaining its value of one point. 
This has been done to meet the plea of many who think this 
will help to eliminate the harshness of the penalty kick award, 
and to reduce the possibilities of tie scores. This change and 
other changes in the rules, and in rewording of rules, are checked 
in the rule supplement of the Guide, so that it is a simple matter 
to become up to date in the game. The duration of a soccer 
game for high school girls has been standardized, a rule con- 
cerning time-outs has been added, the substitution rule has been 
changed, and the playing privileges for all players have been 
added. The penalty kick rule is entirely reworded, and many 
other changes in wording will be noted. 

The Soccer Committee wants the articles in the Guide to be of 
definite help to the inexperienced teacher of soccer. The follow- 
ing articles are new: “Modified Soccer for Junior High School 
Girls”; “Duties of Forwards in Soccer”; “Duties of Defense Play- 
ers”; “The Teaching of Soccer.” New pictures which are of 
interest have been added. 

For the sake of the growth of this sport, get hold of the 
1934-35 Official Soccer Guide. Read the rules carefully noting 
the interpretations of “Knotty Problems” printed in the supple- 
ment. After you have tried these new rules, send your criticisms 
and suggestions to your state chairman, whose name you will find 
in the front of the Guide. We solicit your support, and are grate- 
ful for your interest. 

The Soccer Committee wishes each teacher a gratifying soccer 
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The referee’s whistle blows to start the game— 
the players take their positions, and the jammed 
bleachers lean tensely forward. Then it is that 
the brilliant lights reflect the beauty of Seal- 
O-San’s non-slippery finish—the finish that gives 
the perfect setting for your important game. 


For Seal-O-San does make the floor look like 
new. It restores the grain of the wood, brings 
back the original color, and leaves the floor as 
smooth and polished as the finest desk. And this 
genes surface retains its beauty all year long, 


or a Seal-O-San finish will not rubber burn. 





Incidentally, this beautiful non-slippery surface 
leads directly to increased gate receipts, for 
faster floor work, snappy passing, clever drib- 
bling and confident shooting result in finer games 
that will be enthusiastically seen by bigger crowds. 
A few dollars spent on non-slippery Seal-O-San 
will add hundreds of dollars to basketball income. 


Write today for an estimate on making your gym 
floor 100% non-slippery with an inexpensive, 
easily applied, beautiful Seal-O-San finish. 
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COACHES—CHART YOUR TEAM'S PROGRESS IN THIS BOOK—IT’S FREE, 





Huntington Laboratorics, Inc. 

Huntington, Indiana. 

Please send me a Seal-O-San Shot Chart and Scouting 
Diagram Book and complete information on Seal-O-San. 
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season !—Laura J. Huelster, Chairman Soccer Committee, Women’s 
Rules and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section 
of the A.P.E.A. 


ee 
OU may be interested in the list of Guides with their numbers 
and contents as well as the chairman of new activities. The 
list is,given below. 
Number 
Roy IPMN I 2 td cg 5 itu sduciacaao a leah te Audoe wo sac 36-R 
II. Soccer—Speedball—Fieldball ...................... 116-R 
BR RRS 2S 115-R 
Athletic Games 
Individual Sports—Golf, Tennis, Archery 
Track and Field 
Volleyball 
ey MIA 5 SB a ge i casey duae du Sboneeex eee 125-R 
V. Baskethbal—Ofiicial Rating ............csescccceses 121-R 
VI. Outing Clubs and Winter Activities................ 124-R 
Ste NEN cos Sac Seat Sik As SESS Vpn 0h.d Nh arlabaice covanebaleeiw lave 17-R 


New Sub-Committees this year: 

Lacrosse—Betty Cadbury, Chairman, Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Individual Sports—Eleanor Schroeder, Wellesley College, Mass. 

Motion Pictures—Gladys Palmer, State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Speedball—Dorice Myers, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Guides may be obtained from local athletic outfitters or Amer- 
ican Sports Publishing Company, 105 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

et 

MW ITH more than twenty-five million pupils attending Amer- 

ican schools, the business of education might well be called 
the nation’s biggest business, and the safety of these twenty-five 
million children is of interest to us all.” Safety for these young 
people is the object of comprehensive study of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to be undertaken following the Convention 
of the National Association of Public School Business Officials 
which began on August 15 and closed August 24 in New York 
City. An exposition—National Schoolmart and Schoolview— 
was held during the convention. At the exposition were shown 
equipment, materials, supplies, and services vital to the mainte- 
nance of today’s schools and to the needed schools of tomorrow. 
Eminent speakers presented addresses on problems of school man- 
agement. Among the most interesting was that of Colonel Fred- 
erick L. Devereux, Vice-President, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., 
of New York. His subject was “The School of Tomorrow,” 
stressing, naturally, the part which audio-visual instruction will 
play. 

: * * 

HE semi-annual meeting of the National Congress of Parents 

and Teachers will be held at Niagara Falls, New York, Sep- 
tember 24-29. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Chicago, National 
President, will preside at the meetings. Departmental dinner 
conferences will be held on Monday evening, the 24th. In the 
Health Department, Mrs. M. P. Summers, Sioux City, Iowa, is 
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Director. Chairmen are as follows: Child Hygiene, 

E. Murphy, Chicago; Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frances Tee : 
Social Hygiene, Newell W. Edson, New York City; wt att; 
Round-Up, Dr. Lillian R. Smith, Lansing. With the Soyo” 
number, Child Welfare, becomes the National PA 
Magazine. Child Welfare has long been the official mag eachey 
the organization but in September assumes a name which ow of 
it unmistakably with the parent-teacher movement and me 
same time it grows in size and attractiveness. Articles by = 
sons well-known to JOURNAL readers are promised for = 
numbers. early 







* * * 
FT Saget of the University of lowa—Uniy 
Iowa Studies in Education—contains the thesis, “Obiectiy 
of Physical Education” by Edward Frank Voltmer, Php Th 
publication is Volume IX, Number 3. a 
> es 

™ program of the American Occupational Therapy Associatiyn 
meeting is completed. This eighteenth annual Convention jx 

being held in Philadelphia September 24-27. Dr. Earl R. Carkon 

Director of the Neurological Institute of New York, and a recent 

contributor to the JouRNAL is to deliver an address at the Opening 

session. 


ersity of 


* * * 


AS EARLY as 1924 Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbiy 

discussed leisure in his annual report. In 1933 he also gave 
considerably more space to the subject. Extracts from Dr, By. 
ler’s wise and valuable observations as contained in the mop 
recent report are published in Recreation for August. 

+ 2 

R. Herbert M. Davidson, editor of the Daytona Beach Ney. 

Journal of Florida, contributed an article to the Journal of 
the Florida Education Association on the subject of “Fads an 
Frills” in which he says: 

“What are the fads and frills, then? Are they to be found yp 
physical education? That can not be, because physical education, 
including games and tests of strength, goes back to primitive man, 
and was held in high esteem in classic times, when your scholastic 
would have us believe the backbone of our so-called classical 
education passed out of the cartilage stage.” 

2s & 

T= weekly report of Superintendent Voelker of Michigan con- 

cerning the affairs of public education in that state carries th 
following startling statistics. During the year 1930-31, the totd 
expenditures for schools were $109,000,000. This amount of 
money covered the operation and capital outlays as well as th 
debt service of the schools in Michigan. During this year th 
enrollment of children totaled 986,000, or an estimated expend 
ture of almost $18 per child. In 1933-34, the expenditures fu 
the state totaled $60,000,000 to take care of 1,220,000 children 
or an expenditure of $12.58 per child. As each year passes under 
the new tax laws of the state, the situation of public education 
in Michigan reaches a greater crisis. 

By voting for strict curtailment of school taxes the masses ber- 
efited personally by but a small amount and at the same tim 
destroyed their childrens’ opportunities for an equal education 








students the courses above mentioned. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 








The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


1890—1935 
GOLF COURSE KENDAL GREEN HOCKEY FIELDS 
TENNIS COURTS MASS. RIDING SCHOOL 


Four year course leading to a B.S. Degree 
Three year normal course in Physical Education 
Three year course specializing in Physio-Therapy 
With a beautiful new campus of 24 acres, Posse-Nissen is equipped to offer men and women 


In a country atmosphere, within 15 miles of Boston, 
its opportunities are without parallel. 


SUMMER CAMP 
For catalog address, Registrar, Kendal Green, Mass. 
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SUMMER COURSES PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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corporations and industries were relieved of a large 
Or eax support of the schools for the masses, and it is 
- hildren of these wealthier citizens do not 


e that c a 
ay chools for education and training for 


depend upon the public s 


life. * * * 

Rn, NATHAN KAUFMAN, Swimming Director, Irene Kauf- 
M mann Settlement in Pittsburgh, recently sent to our offices 

“Resumé of Water Games” originated by him and Published in 
. t magazines. These games were very interesting and this 
a ibly be obtained from the author by readers who 
resumé may Poy led “Water Box Ball” and 
jesire 2 COPY- The first game was called “Water Box Ball” an 

ccount of it was published in Swimming Pool World Maga- 
yin April 1932. The second, “Double Water Ball,” may be found 
a tt and Pool for September, 1932; the third, “Water Skim 
pall,” in the same magazine for February 1933. Mr. Kaufman 
added a note to his mimeographed résumés to the effect that com- 
plete “rules of — Se may be secured by writing to the 
magazines mentioned. oe 

HE department of Physical Education for Women at Stanford 
lauear held this spring the first Dance Symposium that 
has met on the Pacific coast. Orchesis members from the Uni- 
versity of California, Mills College, and three California Teachers 
Colleges, San Francisco, San Jose, and Fresno, met with the 
Stanford dance group for exchange of ideas, The afternoon 
darted with a hundred students in the Dance Studio for a 
jsson under Harold Kreutzberg. He was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

Each group first presented a progression in movement in which 
everyone participated, and then demonstrated the dance which 
had grown out of that movement experience. In the evening 
groups, formed from members of each college, met for discussion 
of such topics as “The Accompaniment of Dance,” “The Rela- 
tion of Dance to Other Arts.” Group leaders reported the re- 
sults of discussion to the whole symposium. The evening con- 
cduded with everyone improvising with familiar music. Everyone 
agreed that the experience was so worth while that it should be 
repeated next year. 

s+ * 
eg offices of the Association have received the annual Report 
of the Recreation Commission of the City of Long Beach, 
California, for the year from July 1932 to June 1933. The 
frontispage modestly announces that it is concerned with aquatics, 
pageantry, clubs, athletics, music, dramatics, costumes, art, 
women’s activities, playgrounds, picnics, etc. The report which 
fills a large sized mimeographed book contains in addition, how- 
ever, many pertinent facts concerning recreation and physical 
education, from discussions of the aims, methods, and ideals of 
the work to excerpts upon the subject from the writings of 
great thinkers, ancient as well as modern. The work of the com- 
mission is most capably managed by Mr. Walter L. Scott, Coordi- 
nating Director Municipal and School Recreation, with the 
assistance of Dr. Frank Harnett, Assistant Director. 
+ 2 * 
any important professional magazines come as exchanges to 
the offices of the A.P.E.A., and are scanned with interest 
as they relate to our own profession. In July of this year an 
article appeared in The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review 
which was of more than usual interest. This was “Joie De Vivre 
in the Arctic’ by Eva Louise Richard of Seattle in which the 
author describes her experiences as a nurse in the far north in a 
sprightly and fascinating manner. 
: s * 
THE Welfare of the Teacher and Instruction in the Effect of 

Alcohol and Tobacco are recent important publications of the 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
The first is Bulletin 1934, No. 4, and the latter, Leaflet No. 38. 
Both contain material of much interest to health and physical 
education teachers. 

ce & 
ee Medical Inspection in England” is the contribution of 
George A. Auden, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Child Health Bulletin, publication of the 
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The Wining Colors 


Indian Head colors always win in any 
gym suit contest. For every one of the 
thirty lovely shades is fast to sun, 
perspiration and washing. 


Moreover Indian Head Cloth is the 
right weight and weave for trim well- 
tailored uniform. Its Permanent Finish* 
is slow to show soil. The fabric launders 
to look like new and outwears all other 
fabrics of similar construction. 


INDIAN HEAD 


CLOTH ‘iene and White 


For the fine appearance of your classes 
and lasting economy specify Indian 
Head Cloth whenever you order 
uniforms. 





a 
Indian Head Cloth may be had 


shrunk by the Sanforizing Process 
in White and Fast Colors. 





*U.S. Pat. 1,439,519 
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American Child Health Association. Dr. Auden is School Medical 
Officer at Birmingham, England. 
ok * * 

Y THE July issue of Hygeia in the “School and Health Depart- 

ment” is an article by Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D. Its title is 
“Health Examinations as Basis of Health Education.” The Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association is indebted to Dr. Rugen 
for a humber of excellent book reviews which she has contributed 
for the Research Quarterly. 
a 
HE July-August issue of The Physiotherapy Review contains 
a practical article by Vaughn A. Blanchard, Director of Health 
Education, Detroit Public Schools. “Orthopedic Examinations in 
the Detroit Public Schools” is the title. Leonard D. Frescoln, 
M.D. who wrote “Some ‘Danger Signals’ in So-Called ‘Corrective 
Exercises’ ” in the June JourNAL has an article in this same 
issue of the Review—“Care of Infantile Paralysis.” 
* * + 


meee peontcnig sketches of “John Eisele Davis, Educator” 

and of “William G. Moorhead, Health Conserver,” appear in 
the June issue of Commerce & Industry. Both were recipients 
of the A.P.E.A. Honor Awards at Cleveland in April. 


* * * 


HILDREN who are mentally retarded need something differ- 

ent from the standard school curriculum, according to Elise 
H. Martens, Federal Office of Education specialist in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 

“The regular course of study should be changed to meet the 
needs and limitations of these children,” says Doctor Martens. 
“This is best done in specially organized classes in which the 
intellectually subnormal participate in a variety of grovp ac- 
tivities in keeping with their abilities and interests. With proper 
educational methods, many mentally retarded boys and girls de- 
velop into adult citizens capable of making a real contribution 
to their community.” 


In an endeavor to help teachers in their task of instructing 
these boys and girls, Miss Martens has compiled a new Federal 
Office of Education publication, Group Activities for Mentally 
Retarded Children. Teachers of special classes for the intellec- 
tually subnormal throughout the United States contributed ac- 
counts of the activities included in the study, which is well illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings, and silhouettes. 

Group Activities for Mentally Retarded Children is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., as Federal Office of Education Bulletin, 





1933 No. 7. Price 15 cents. 
COLLEGE OF 


KE N DAL L PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three year course with Bachelor of Physical Education degree. 
Exceptional faculty, modern equipment, dormitories. Summer 
camp. For catalog address Registrar, Box H.P., 5026 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 














Administrative Directors’ Society 


Some seven years ago at the National Conventio 
ican Physical Education Association, a group of ¢ 
health and physical education met at a breakfast Meeting, hej 
called together by Dr. A. P. Way of New York City, The be 
became known as the Administrative Directors of Healt’. 
Physical Education in Cities. Dr. Way was elected chairm: aa 
the group and Mr. Randall Warden of Newark became oan . 
treasurer. The present officers elected in Cleveland last April 7 
Dr. L. R. Burnett, Baltimore, chairman; and Mr. J, £ Kuhn 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. am, 


Ever since this first meeting, the Administrative Direct 
met regularly at breakfast meetings at each national ¢o 
with well planned programs. In addition, each district 
annual meetings with excellent programs. Breakfast Mettin 
were necessary because the group was a separate organizatig 
which was affiliated with the American Physical Education Asso. 
ciation but was not officially a section of the National Assogj 
so as to be entitled to section placement and Privileges 9 
programs. 

During the past two years it has been felt that the Adminis. 
trative Directors should become a section of the National Asso. 
ciation, so that a more appropriate time could be set on the cop. 
vention program. At the meeting in Cleveland it was voteq to 
petition the Legislative Council of the American Physical Edy. 
tion Association for affiliation as a section. The necessary pro- 
cedure as required by the Council has been taken and the petition 
is now in the hands of Mr. E. D. Mitchell, Secretary, for fing 
approval. 

It is the plan of the present officers to effect a more permanent 
organization and one which will more closely weld the distri¢ 
officers of the Administrative Directors with the national officers, 
Such a plan will aid materially in keeping the various districts 
informed as to what is going on throughout the country and assis 
each other in developing desirable programs for the annual dis 
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trict and national Conventions. 


If the Administrative Directors Section is to be of service it 
will need the cooperation of all directors. At the present time 
there is no adequate list of such directors. The only way this 
list can be secured is for each administrative director to send to 
the secretary his name, official position, and address. It is aly 
requested that suggestions be sent in for the program for th 
Pittsburgh Convention in 1935. 

It is the desire of the national officers to make the Pittsburgh 
meeting the biggest and best in the history of the section. It can 
only be made so with your presence. The finest kind of program 
will be worthless unless the attendance is such as to make it worth 
while. Plan now to attend and lend your support to the various 
committees setting up the program. 


J. E. KuxHnert, Secretary 
Administrative Directors Section, 
Board of Education, Mount Ver 
non, New York 








48th Year 





Co-Educational Dormitories on Campus 


1466 Chapel Street 








ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE LEADING TO AN APPROVED B.S. DEGREE 


A complete Teacher-Training program with student teaching in classrooms, playgrounds, and at 
recreation centers. 
Two years work in theory and practice in Physiotherapy. 
Summer camping period on Long Island Sound. 


For catalogue and literature, address 





48th Year 





Six-Week Summer School Appointment Bureau 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Integration of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 6) 


deliberately planned, but if the principle is accepted, 
artain procedures will be modified. For instance, one- 
ye early season games have little educational value, 
teams or other opponents differing radically in size and 
grength should not contest against one another, and 
coaches should not be judged so much by whether their 
teams win or lose but by what the players learn in the 
process. Most of the ills in our athletics are due to the 
necessity of caring for the gate receipts. The time should 
come when athletics on the school level at least should be 
supported as any other phase of the curriculum and edu- 
cational results corresponding therewith should be de- 
manded from those responsible for the teaching in this 


field. 


Some of the other opportunities offered in physical 
education for the building of attitudes are: the relation- 
ship between opposing players, the consideration that 
should be extended to a handicapped opponent, the func- 
tion of rules and officials, the objection to cheating, the 
offering of an alibi, the value of training, the willingness 
to sacrifice, an appreciation of the dangers of the lime- 
light, the value of self-control, the significance of awards 
and prizes, the advantages that come from applying one’s 
whole self to playing the game, effect of the emotions on 
one’s playing ability, and a willingness to study the 
game. A much longer list could be made. But this will 
suffice to show that this phase of education offers an 
infinite number and variety of learning situations for the 
formation of right attitudes. And as with all character 
education, the teacher of physical education must under- 
stand that too much direct talking about the attitude 
often does more harm than good. 


F ATTITUDES are generalized and crystallized in con- 

sciousness and accepted by the individual as something 
which he believes apart from a specific situation, an ideal 
may be formed. It then becomes the automatic guide to 
conduct and thought. Of course, just as with attitudes, 
ideals can be either good or bad. The function of the 
teacher is to have the good emerge and the bad die in 
process. We must not assume that just because a boy 
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plays games he will develop desirable ideals. The coach 
determines whether it shall be worth while for the boy 
to participate in the sport. A real tribute was paid to a 
great coach recently when a father said of him, “I would 
rather have my boy play with Coach M. and the team 
lose most of its games than to have him play under that 
other coach whose team wins most all of its games.” 
The ideals that dominate the coaching of the athletic 
teams of any nation will sooner or later become the ideals 
of the people themselves. 


Of all the ideals developed through our schools and 
colleges none is more fundamental to the balanced life 
than true sportsmanship. The world never fails to ap- 
plaud it whether in a game, a race, a congress, a court- 
room, on the battlefield, or in the thousand and one 
humble acts of life. One is not born with it, but sports- 
manship is an acquired ideal that is built slowly through 
the careful formation of the right kinds of habits and 
attitudes. In physical education, as in all teaching both 
within and without the school, great care must be taken 
that there be recognized and applied consistently those 
principles and practices that must result in true sports- 
manship. The teachers of physical education in America 
will have much to do with the destiny of our civilization 
because good sportsmanship is a priceless and indispens- 
able quality in the citizenship of a democracy. 








PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Portable bleachers can be moved about easily. If used out- 
doors can be stored out of the weather during off seasons. For 
indoor use they can be removed from the gymnasium after the 
basketball season, leaving floor and walls entirely clear. 

All sizes 2 to 33 tiers high. Write or Wire 
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ARCHERY 


Write, Cia Craft, women’s 
department for help or addi- 
tional information. 


CRAFT ARCHERY CO. 
22 E. 18th, TULSA, OKLA. 


The CRAFTCO line of arch- 
ery tackle for schools and col- 
leges is priced the lowest on 
the market. Before installing or 
replenishing your tackle write 
for Bulletin. 
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HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teacher Training School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State 
Department of Education and offers a three-year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 





The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
York City, the Savage School is able to obtain for 
its faculty, men and women who are specialists and 
authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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Professional Education Study 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Hugo Bezdek, Director, School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Frederick Prosch, Director of Physical Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

. John Dambach, Director of Physical Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

. A. Lester Crapser, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

. Harry Allen, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, West Chester 

. E. M. Sanders, Head, Department of Health Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

Archie Dodds, Instructor of Physical Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock. 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


‘Delaware 

Mr. George F. Hendricks, State Director of Physical Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Dover. (State chair- 
man) 

Mr. Edward Bardo, Instructor of Physical Education, Men’s Col- 

lege, University of Delaware 

Vance Holloway, Instructor of Physical Education, Men’s 

College, University of Delaware 

Miss Beatrice Hartshorn, Director of Physical Education, Wom- 
en’s College, University of Delaware 

Miss Shirley Cogland, Instructor of Physical Education, Women’s 
College, University of Delaware 


Maryland 

Dr. William H. Burdick, State Director of Physical Education, 
7 East Mulberry Street, Baltimore. (State chairman) 

Mr. Thomas C. Ferguson, State Field Leader, Playground Ath- 
letic League, Baltimore 

Mr. Donald I. Minnegan, State Normal School, Towson 

Mr. H. S. Callowhill, City Field Leader, Playground Athletic 
League, Baltimore 

Miss Helen Jamart, State Normal School, Salisbury 

Miss Mildred Nelson, State Normal School, Frostburg 

Miss Mora Crossman, Field Leader in charge of Girls’ work, Play- 
ground Athletic League, Baltimore 

Miss Marie Parker, Western Maryland College, Westminster 

Mr. Leroy Mackert, University of Maryland, College Park. 

Virginia 

Major E. V. Graves, Supervisor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Richmond. (State 
chairman) 

Mr. Tucker Jones, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 

Mrs. Athena Johnson, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 

Miss Bertha M. Kirk, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 

Miss Mary Barlow, State Teachers College, Farmville. 

North Carolina 

Miss Mary C. Coleman, Professor of Physical Education, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. (State chair- 
man) 

Mr. J. F. Miller, Professor of Physical Education, State College, 
Raleigh 

Miss Sally Marks, Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Mr. C. C. Haworth, Superintendent of Schools, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mr. Chas. Wilson, Professor of Physical Education, Appalachian 
Teachers College, Boone. 

South Carolina 

Miss Julia H. Post, Winthrop College (State chairman) 

Miss Henrietta Browning, Converse College 

Miss Nancy H. Pope, University of South Carolina 

Mr. Walter A. Johnson, Presbyterian College 

Mr. John A. Crawford, University of South Carolina. 


Georgia 


Mr. 


(Report incomplete) 
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Florida 


Mr. C. M. Miles, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction, Ta Fada 
(State chairman) Mahasee, 

Miss Katherine Montgomery, Florida State 
Tallahassee Coa Se Wome, 

Mr. E. B. Salt, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Mr. H. R. McQuillan, Stetson University, DeLand. 


District III 


Mr. State Teachers College, Indiana Penn. ; 
’ Ih 


E. M. Sanders, 

charge: 

Michigan 

Mr. Alden Thompson, State Director of Physical Educatio 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing. (State ch 

Mr. J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College 

Dr. Frank Oktavec, Detroit City College 

Miss Jessie Cameron, Battle Creek College 

Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan 

Dr. J. R. Sharman, University of Michigan 

Mr. Judson Hyames, Western State Teachers College 

Miss Grace Ryan, Central State Teachers College 

Miss Evelyn Schuster, Marygrove College, Detroit 

West Virginia 

Dr. Carl P. Schott, West Virginia University, Morgantown, (State 
chairman) 

Mr. A. V. Upton, Principal, Morgantown H. S., Morgantown 

Mr. C. T. Nessley, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Parkersburg Public Schools 

Miss Ruth Robinson, Marshall College, Huntington 

Miss Lela C. Horton, Instructor in Physical Education, Concord 
State Teachers College, Athens 

Mr. Ross Ludwig, Instructor of Physical Education, Dunbar Pub. 
lic Schools 

Miss Grace M. Griffin, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Mr. Harry L. Samuel, Director of Intramural Athletics, West Vir. 
ginia University 

Dr. Robert T. Clark, College of Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity 

Mr. Harry Odgers, Superintendent of Schools, Fairmont. 

Kentucky 


Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, Chairman, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Eastern Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
(State chairman) 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Teacher Training, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort 

Mr. M. E. Potter, Director of Physical Education, State Univer. 
sity, Lexington 

Miss Dudley Ashton, Director of Physical Education, Louisvilk 
Normal, Louisville 

Miss Ernestine Troemel, Morehead State Teachers College, Mor- 
head. ‘ 

Tennessee 


Dr. A. D. Browne, George Peabody College, Nashville. (State 
chairman) 

Miss Helen Howse, State Teachers College, Johnson City 

Miss Ethel Blackman, West Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Memphis 

Miss Tommie Reynolds, Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Murfeesboro 

Miss Henrietta Stagmeyer, Public Schools, Chattanooga 

Mr. Gene McMurry, State Teachers College Johnson City. 

Alabama 


Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Director of Physical and Health 
Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery. 
(State chairman) 

Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, Professor of Physical Education for Womes, 
University of Alabama 


D, State 
airman)! 





? Mr. Thompson now lives in Pennsylvania. A state chairman wil 
soon be chosen. 
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reda Mosscrop, Head, Department of Physical and Health 


eae Alabama College, Montevallo 
Mr. Carlton Palmer, Head, Department of Physical Education 


for Men, University of Alabama 

Mis Harold Hoffsommer, Head, Department of Physical Educa- 
‘ion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Miss Lorena Parrish, Head, Department of Education, Woman’s 
College, Montgomery . 

Miss Emily Cate, Head, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Howard College, Birmingham 

Miss Aileene Moody, Head, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Judson College, Marion 

Mr. E. P. McLain, Head, Department of Physical Education for 
"Men, Howard College, Birmingham 

Mr. Lee Bridgewater, Head, Department of Physical Education, 
Murphy High School, Mobile ; 

Mr. L. J. Smith, Supervisor of Physical Education, Board of 
School Commissioners, Mobile 

Mr. E. M. Waller, Supervisor of Physical Education, Bessemer 
City Schools 

Miss Minnie Sellers, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

Mr. Hubert Flowers, Director of Physical Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence 

Miss Bernice Wallace, Head, Department of Physical Education, 
Board of Education, Birmingham 

Miss Fleta McWhorter, Director of Health Education, Jefferson 
County Board of Health, Birmingham. 

Mississippi 

Miss Ethel Cain, Head, Department of Physical Education, Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland. (State chairman) 

Miss Gladys Kirkwood, McComb High School, McComb 

Mr. George McGowan, McComb High School, McComb 

Miss Evelyn Biard, Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale 

Miss Wincie Carruth, Whitworth College, Brookhaven 

Miss Mattie Perry, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 

Miss Grace Massengale, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

Mr. Herman Zimoski, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. 

Louisiana 

Mr. Frank J. Beier, Director of Physical Education, New Orleans 
Public Schools, New Orleans. (State chairman) 

Mr. P. H. Griffith, Louisiana State University 

Miss Thelma Kyser, Louisiana State Normal College 

Miss Florence Smith, Newcomb College 

Dr. Smith, Tulane University 

District IV 

Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Director, Department of Physical Educa- 

tion, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, in charge: 


Minnesota 


Mr. Edgar W. Everts, Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. (State 
chairman) 

Dr. J. Anna Norris, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Minnesota 

Mr. Louis F. Keller, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men, University of Minnesota 

Mr. Ralph Piper, Instructor in Physical Education, University 
of Minnesota. 

Wisconsin 

Miss Blanche M. Trilling, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
(State chairman) 

Miss Eva M. Seen, Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 

Mr. Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Mr. W. J. Wittich, State Teachers College, La Crosse 

Mr. C, E. Ragsdale, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Iowa 

Miss Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa City. (State 
chairman) 

Mr. W. G. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Burlington 
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Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 





A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
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School Health Essentials 


(Continued from Page 17) 

3. Health is being recognized increasingly as neither 
a subject nor an end in itself, but rather, as the Means ty 
a capacity for living in the sense that the individual jg 
capable of using his powers to the full extent anq of 
enjoying the spirit and the adventure of life. 

4. Recognition of physical and mental fitness as 
essentials in educational achievement is gaining ground 

5. Principles and methods of health education a 
undergoing gradual change in order to comply with the 
tenets of modern progressive education. 

6. Behavior rather than knowledge alone, the manne 
of living rather than the learning of facts about life, are 
expressive of the new emphasis in health education, 

7. The concept of health as composed of social, moral, 
emotional, and mental phases, as well as the physical, js 
seen as the basic principle of recent programs. 

8. Improved technics in health education are mak. 
ing possible the fulfillment of individual and group needs, 

9. There is evidence of many praiseworthy attempts 
to coordinate health education and health service. 

10. To an increasing extent the school and the home 
are cooperating in the interests of child health. 

11. Efforts to establish a ‘common ground for the 
child health activities of schools, organizations, and the 
medical and dental professions are increasingly successful, 


1X. Administration 


A definite, planned program is held to be an absolute 
necessity if school health work is to justify itself in terms 
of health, physical, and educational results, or if it would 
attain equal standing with other major departments. 

Aims are guides to the direction education shall take. 
In that sense they are standards, serving as the bases for 
program development and the selection of objectives. 
They express general purposes, larger aspects, and remote 
attainments. 

Aims, together with principles, constitute the found 
tion of the program-structure. Without them, it would 
be difficult to justify health and physical education in 
the curriculum or as a department. Indeed, it could be 
said that a program does not exist. 



























Along with program development, I want to stress the 
need for creating the machinery to insure continuous pro 
gram revision. 

An important principle underlying school health work, 


one not as yet fully realized, is that of coordination, 


Every adult connected with the school, excepting secre 
taries and clerks, is to some extent involved in the health 
program. Teachers, for example, can fulfill the purpos 
of the school only in so far as pupil health permits. Free 
dom from handicaps to learning capacities and abilities 
is essential. Behavior and attendance are directly related 
to healthful states of mind and body. And the teacher's 
intimate daily association with pupils carries an obliga 
tion with respect to disease-control procedures and the 
effects of classroom hygiene. 

Janitors are by the nature of their duties associated 
with an important phase of the health program. Attend: 
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ce officers have access to the facts concerning a pupil’s 
- surroundings, habitats, companions, and outside 


pre which is information of value to the physician, 
? 


eacher. 
- i chuceiion teachers, athletic coaches, lunch 
aaeundaan’, visiting teachers, and the dean of girls 
ag high school are obviously dealing with the facts 
we acts of life that may make or mar the habits and atti- 
tudes of pupils. ie 

lt is exceedingly important that the activities of the 
school personnel be coordinated. Information known to 
one should be transmitted easily and promptly to all. It 
is the whole pupil that goes to school and it is the whole 
pupil—physical, mental, social, moral—that is involved 
in learning, growth, and development. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on the most im- 

rtant factors of home-school and school-community 
relationships. A great deal could be said on what it 
means in pupil attitudes, health instruction, disease con- 
trol, and scholastic success. | 

Although I am unable to offer examples, I do believe 
we should attempt measurement of program achievement. 
We should lend one another a hand to develop and try 
testing devices. 

Finally, the success of the school health program de- 
pends to no little extent upon public understanding. 
Without a knowledge of purposes and achievements, 
school health activities may be vague and superfluous to 
many people. On the other hand, it can be taken for 
granted that parents and the public are vitally interested 
in child health problems. It is good policy, therefore, to 
utilize every available means whereby the community 
may be kept informed of the program and results. \ 


This Changing Civilization 

(Continued from Page 14) 
public school system must weave itself more thoroughly 
than ever before into the community life and not hold 
itself apart as a separate and exclusive function of gov- 
emment. As Kilpatrick says, “The school can no longer 
stay within the school.” It is evident also that each indi- 
vidual must to a greater extent than ever before acquire 
the ability of happy and efficient adjustment to his own 
problems. Similarly each school system and each depart- 
ment of physical education must check its own needs, 
problems, facilities, personnel, philosophy, and program 
to be certain that it is making its greatest possible con- 
tribution to education. As one of our leading American 
philosophers recently stated, ‘““We will reorganize and im- 
prove our civilization only as we reorganize and enrich 
our personal living. In the jig-saw puzzle of our indi- 
vidual lives, lies the jig-saw puzzle of world problems 
which must also be solved. The successful solution of 
the first carries with it the answer to the whole problem 
of civilization.” 

In the organization and development of our local and 
individual situations lies the solution of the continued 
growth and the timely contribution of our phase of edu- 
cation to general education and to the lives of the boys 
and girls who are our future citizens. 
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The Service of Anthropomet 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ry 


relatively small number of individuals, and while the 
sults of the study indicate a high usefulness for th = 
it should be used and interpreted cautiously untij 
been further validated. Like the Schneider test, it } 
disadvantage of requiring an instrument for recordin 
blood pressure. In the limited studies made upon . 
test, it seems to be about three and a half times as valid 
as the Schneider test. (Figure X.) 
Figure X.—Range of Scores in Cardiovascular Test of 
Present Condition (Men) 


4.46 (Standing diastolic pressure)— 
(Standing pulse rate)— 
3 (Pulse rate after exercise) 
r= 20 
“Unhealthy” 


€ test, 
it has 
aS the 


“Healthy” 
40 Median —, 49 


Median—» — 54 


— 60 
— 80 
— 100 
— 120 
— 140 
— 160 
— 180 
— 200 
— 220 
— 240 
— 260 


Any one of these three methods may be used for the 
measurement of the present condition of the individual, 
It is probable that no one of them measures it to a very 
high degree of accuracy. It is obvious that fluctuating 
emotional and hygienic conditions (such as loss of sleep 
for two or three nights) may markedly affect the results 
of these tests. Their usefulness, however, should be 
equally obvious when one considers that they can be 
utilized for the purpose of determining whether or not an 
individual has recovered sufficiently from an illness to 
participate in the normal activities of school or business. 
It is certainly true that good test scores will not be at- 
tained by those not in condition, while repeated poor test 
scores simply advise caution and an adequate medical 
appraisal before the individual is again permitted to en- 
gage in normal activities. These tests offer an easy and 
effective protection all too often lacking in our schods 
today. These measurements have their limitations and 
should, of course, be used only where they are applicable. 

At present these tests represent the best methods avail- 
able for judging the condition of one recovering from 












such diseases as influenza or bad colds. 


Summary 


The methods of appraising the physical status which 
we have discussed above are, as was repeatedly stated, 
not to be used as matters of routine. Many of them could 
be used regularly by nurses or teachers in school systems, 
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rses in infant clinics as well as by physicians. 


or by nu di l : 
however, supplementary to a medical examina- 


They are, 


es infrequently, these physical measurements indi- 


cate that individuals are in need of a more careful medi- 
cal examination, and some of these tests can be used as a 
routine, particularly in school systems unable to afford 
an adequate amount of time of competently trained med- 
ical officials. It goes without saying, of course, that sus- 

ted unhealthy conditions should be referred only to a 

walified physician for further examination or treatment. 

An adequate but not too complicated school program 
of measurements would be very desirable. Such a pro- 
gram cannot be carried out and interpreted by untrained 
workers. The necessary training, however, can be ob- 
tained in a relatively short time. Such physical measure- 
ments of growth and development, together with other 
motor records more commonly associated with programs 
of physical education and not discussed in this paper— 
such as strength tests, interpreted in terms of the physical 
fitness index—should be as much a part of the continuing 
school record of the child as are his records of intelli- 
gence, of grades, of conduct, and of mental hygiene. 
Where medical examinations are conducted in the schools, 
these anthropometric records should be coordinated with 
the medical records and the whole should be made avail- 
able to the teachers of health education. 

In conclusion, I should like to state again my belief in 
the fact that the time has come for schools and other 
institutional agencies interested in the health and in the 
growth and development of the individual to again take 
up the study and the application of applied anthropo- 
metry. The applications of this anthropometric program 
should be made with all that is known of individual 
differences in mind, and should be applied through meth- 
ods that permit of an accurate differential analysis of 
each individual. Let me emphasize again that these meas- 
urements and appraisements of the physical and health 
status of the individual constitute but one phase of a 
program of health watchfulness. And finally, measure- 
ments made and analyzed will be useful only when the 
results are persistently and intelligently applied to the 
health problems of the individuals studied.° 

Standards for all ages to and including the college range are 
being computed at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
City, Iowa. These will be ready for distribution in the fall of this 


year. It should be emphasized, however, that the use of such standards 
should be predicated upon the mastery of the measurement technique 
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programs, and Carnival and were frequently presented 
for civic clubs. 

The Health Pageant for May was the spring project. 
The children who took part in the program were five- 
point children, that is, they passed a physical examina- 
tion on the following: chest (heart and lungs), throat, 
vision, hearing, teeth, and nutrition. This program cre- 
ates an incentive in both health and physical education. 
The project consisted of a study of the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Knoxville. 
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Practical Booklets on Physical Education 


“Marching Calisthenics and Fancy Steps for the Gymnasium” $ .60 
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“450 Gymnastic Exercises without Apparatus”............ -85 
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MRS. GERTRUDE W. LUNDGREN 
829 N. Fifth Street Burlington, Iowa 
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Dwight Posture Model 


With Directions for Usine 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt, PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $25 a 
hundred. 
Send check or money order—not stamps. to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
222 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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Dorray’s Solution is used by a great number of 
coaches and trainers to keep their football 
teams on their feet. Use Dorray’s Solution for 
preventing ringworm and toughening the skin. 

Developed by one of the nation’s leading 
dermatologists. 
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Education Through Physical Education. Its Organization 
and Administration for Girls and Women. Agnes R. Way- 
man, A.B., M.A. Third Edition. (Lea and Febiger, 1934) 378 
pages. $4.00. 


In the third edition of her successful book Miss Wayman has 
brought her material up to date—a service for which the profes- 
sion is grateful. The book is a complete exposition of the admin- 
istration of physical education for girls and women written in the 
authoritative style of which this leader in her field is capable. 
Miss Wayman is convinced that programs for women and girls 
shall not reproduce the absurdities which frequently characterize 
the activities for boys, and she ably defends her beliefs. 


An Introduction to Physical Education. Eugene W. Nixon, 
M.A. and Frederick W. Cozens, Ph.D. (W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1934) 262 pages. $2.50. 


Primarily designed as a textbook in such teacher-training courses 
as “Introduction to Physical Education” and “Principles of Phys- 
ical Education,” this book will also interest members of the profes- 
sion at large, particularly administrators and student counselors. 
Of special: value are the references included at the end of each 
chapter so skillfully annotated as to definitely characterize each 
book or article named, a time-saving feature which will be found 
most useful. The book gives a clear and readable survey of the 
principles of modern physical education. 


Introduction to Physical Education. Jackson R. Sharman, Ph. 
D. (A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934) 317 pages. $2.00. 


A survey of the history, objectives, methods, psychology, and 
philosophy of physical education is presented in Dr. Sharman’s 
new book. This broad treatment has necessitated a wise discrim- 
ination in the matter of condensation and a wealth of reference 
material is suggested throughout. Thus it may serve as a text 
for one general professional coarse necessary for the prospective 
classroom teacher as well as an introduction to the subject in an 
orientation course for physical education majors. 


A Test for Measuring the Physical Capacity of Secondary 
School Boys. Howard Leigh MacCurdy, Ph.D. (H. Leigh 
MacCurdy, 1933) 60 pages. 


This study, sponsored by Professor J. F. Williams and based 
upon the tests of Cozens, Franzen, Brace, Rogers, Sargent, and 
McCloy, was made during a testing program carried on by the 
author at Groton High School and Saunders Trade School at 
Yonkers, New York. It has as its purpose the construction of 2 
“test that will be a valid and reliable measure of the physical 
capacity of the large-muscle groups which may be used to classify 
pupils into homogeneous groups for physical education activities,” 
and includes numerous tables and plates. 


Practical Football. Herbert Orin (“Fritz”) Crisler and Elton 
Ewart (“Tad”) Wieman. (Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1934) 242 pages. $3.00. 


To present practical methods in a ready-to-use form was the 
objective of Coaches Crisler and Wieman in preparing their new 
football book. A brief sketch of the history of the game serves 
as an introductory chapter but beginning with the second—‘Plan- 
ning the Season”—the book is just what its title calls it—‘‘Prac- 
tical Football.” What these experienced and highly successful 
coaches have to say about their game will be read with keen 
interest, and the closing sections on “Scouting,” “Organization,” 
“Prevention of Injuries’ and “Coaching Problems” provide 
authoritative information on live questions in coaching. 
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Contagious Diseases—What They Are and How ¢ 
With Them. W. W. Bauer, M.D. (Alired A. Keo” 
213 pages. $2.00. * Anopf, 1934 
Dr. Bauer has performed a service for mothers in settj 

sanely and in simple language the causes, prevention ain forth 

treatment of contagious diseases. He has also served th o 

physician in that readers of his book will thereafter tak ~s 

to aid him intelligently in the performance of his ep 
duties. A member of the Advisory Board of Hygeia ode 
of the American Medical Association, Dr. Bauer has aahaae 
spicuously to the education of the lay reader—a worth bi 
of his professional society. Puree 


Corrective Physical Education. Josephine L. Rathbone 
Saunders Company, 1934) 292 pages. $2.50, , 


Miss Rathbone, in her new book, has defined and describes 
corrective physical education in terms of the modern Understang 
ing of the purposes and methods of education and of a yi 
realization of individual needs. The material is condensed 
practical in its direct application to conditions yet one “a 
doubt the breadth of experience and study which has made m1 
treatment a possibility. Students, teachers, and parents wil fi 
the book useful for their purposes, and surgeons, psychiatris, 
and social reconstructionists may read it with profit, 


(W.B, 


Health and Its Maintenance—A Hygiene Text for Wome, 
Bertha S. Dyment, M.D. (Stanford University Press, 1931) 
472 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Dyment prepared the material for the teaching of hygiene 
to girls and women after many years of lecturing to wome a 
college age. For the better application of the laws of health an 
hygiene she has included essential information on anatomy aj 
physiology “‘as much,” she says, “as is thought necessary to make 
. . .. hygiene understandable and not arbitrary.” Considerahj 
space has been given to the divisions on the reproductive systey 
and allied topics. 
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